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3 nterview. ‘‘ All the workers are members of that Society, 


—— but the exhibition is due to the energy of the 
MRS. BEDFORD FENWICK proprietor of the Nursing Record, a paper 

(Of the Royal British Nurses’ Association). | which I edit. The proprietor has most kindly 
WueEN an interviewer is sent to see a person | made himself responsible in case there is any 
who is on the eve of getting an exhibition | financial loss; if there is any profit on the 
ready she goes with a certain amount of | affair we shall send the money to the Home of 
trepidation, fearing that she may be the typical , Rest at Brighton, a most excellent institution 
last straw which overwhelms the already over- | for the benefit of nurses who are tired and over- 
weighted temper. But whatever 
fears the writer may have had of 
this description were quickly ovVer- 
come by the appearance of Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, bright and in- 
telligent and courteous, even on 
the eve of her Nursing Exhibition, 
and in spite of a heavy disappoint- 
ment inflicted on her by some 
workmen who had failed to execute 
her order for five special cots. 

“*Workmen are a trial,” she says 
pathetically, as she leaves the chaos 
of crimson baize and nursing im- 
plements which she has _ been 
busily arranging until I arrive; 
“they will have their holidays, | ~ 
whoever suffers for it, and the p’. 
Whitsun holidays have fallen very 
unfortunately for me considering 
that I have only three days to 
arrange everything in.” 

“They are always a trouble,” 
says the interviewer sympatheti- 
cally, “‘you never can reckon on 
them for doing anything you want ! 
But the exhibition looks to me as 
if it is going to be extremely in- 
teresting and successful; I wish 
you would tell me how it all came 
about ? ” 

“‘ The idea of it originated about 
six months ago,” replied Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, “the first 
people with whom I talked it over 
being Sister Marian, of the 
London Homeopathic ; Miss 
Margaret Bray, of the Metropo- 
litan Hospital; and Miss Miriam Ridley, of | 
the Hospital for Paralysis. This exhibition 
Is practically an outcome of the Nursing 
Exhibit at Chicago; that was so very suc- 
cessful that we thought it would be well 
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worked. It was established by Mrs. Lionel 
Lucas, in memory of her brother, Sir Julian 
Goldsmith. But, even if the exhibition is not a 
financial success, we hope it will be of some 
educational value. We think that even trained 
to have something like it in this country. | nurses will be glad of the opportunity of seeing 
The exhibition there was very successful, and | all the appliances we exhibit, and that ladies 
the American nurses were greatly interested | who are interested in the subject may be able 
In seeing our appliances.” | to get a great many useful hints. The exhibi- 


“Is the present exhibition organised by the tion will be divided into several sections; the 


Royal British Nurses’ Society, of which you | first will contain general nursing appliances, the 
are the Founder ?”’ 


second will chiefly relate to surgery with regard 


—— 


to the brain, the third will relate to treatment 
of diseases connected with the throat and 
chest (including demonstrations of trache- 
ometry), the fourth will relate tothe pelvis, and 
will deal with gynecological and obstetric cases, 
abdominal bandages, &c.; there will be a model 
of a healthful}lying-in bed, and also various 
kinds of cots for babies, also babies’ clothes, 
and other matters interesting to mothers.” 

“It sounds a most ambitious 
programme,” remarked the inter- 
viewer, ‘“‘and one which will be 
truly interesting to women. I 
hope it will be quite as successful as 
the exhibition you held in Chicago. 
May I ask what was your exact 
position with reference to the 
Chicago Nursing Exhibition? Did 
you suggest it to the Committee, 
or was it a case of invitation ?” 

“IT was the President of the 
nursing section, under the British 
Royal Commission,” replied Mrs. 
Fenwick. ‘I took great trouble 
with my exhibit, and was delighted 
with the result; also by my kind 
‘reception by Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
President of the Woman's Section. 
She was a truly intelligent and 
delightful woman, and I thought 
very beautiful also. I went over 
to Chicago first to arrange all the 
details, and made the journey the 
second time, so as to be at the Fair 
along with my exhibit. Nothing 
is given you in America unless 
you ask for it. The Americans 
like push, and always yield to you 
if you ask for the right place. If 
you want to sit on platforms you 
can, but if you choose to go in 
with the crowd, they would not ask 
you to go up higher. The Ameri- 
cans are very interesting—I call 
them a great education.” 

“I wish you would explain the 
aims of the Royal Nurses’ Society,” 
I remarked, ‘I don’t_think I clearly understand 
what it has done.” 

‘Our chief aim is to improve the legal status 
of nurses,”,replied Mrs. Fenwick. ‘‘We made 
the greatest efforts to become incorporated by 
Royal Charter, and this was actually accom- 
plished in '93. We are also anxious to raise 
the standard of the work, and no nurse is 
enrolled in our register who has not been 
in training for three years. The position 
of the nurse has been greatly improved by this 


means, and the“public har also been somewhat 
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protected against the ministrations of incom- 
petent nurses. It was no easy matter to 
obtain the Charter, but a number of nurses 
were thoroughly united in their efforts, and 
have done more, as a body, to get their 
position recognised than any other set of 
working women. I think it is a pity that the 
women journalists have not combined in the 
same way as the nurses have done. Many 
other societies connected with nursing have 
sprung out of the first one ; societies for obtain- 
ing better wages, for example. Nurses are much 
better paid than they used to be, however, 
although there are still some hospitals—two in 
particular—which offend by ‘farming out’ their 
nurses, as it is called.” 

‘“‘The Princess Christian has taken great 
interest in your Society, has she not?” 

“She is the President,” answered Mrs. 
Fenwick. ‘“ She worked very hard for the good 
cause, and was largely instrumental in obtaining 
the Charter. She signed the petition for it. 
Two pensions in connection with the Society 
have been established in her name; they are 
called the Helena pensions, and are given to 
nurses who are old or ill and unable to work. 
But the work of our Society is chiefly educational. 
I wish we had the means to be more philan- 
thropic, but this may come with time.” 

“Did you begin by being a nurse yourself, 
may I ask?” 

‘Yes, I have been interested in the subject 
for quite eighteen years. I was a nurse at the 
Childrens’ Hospital, Nottingham, and Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester, and a sister in the 
London Hospital, and was matron of St. 
Bartholomew’s for six years. That was before 
I was married. My husband is in the medical 
profession, and thoroughly sympathises with all 
my work. He has a post as gynecologist at 
Soho, and is a son of Dr. Samuel Fenwick, 
who has five sons, all in the medical profession. 
My husband is one of the Fenwicks of New- 
castle, and the whole family are full of the 
energy which seems to belong to the Northum- 
brian temperament. But I must get back to 
my work;* there is still so much to arrange. 
Come and see the Exhibition on Monday. I 
believe you will find it interesting.” 

‘‘T am sure it will be most interesting and 
instructive,” I reply. 

“Tf only the workmen would bring my five 
cots!” says Mrs. Fenwick, a shade passing over 
her clever, bright face as she shakes hands 
kindly and goes back to her work. L. H. A. 


BUTTERCUPS. 


A mEapDow where the cae was deep, 
Rich, square and golden to the view, 
A belt of elms with level sweep 
About it grew. 


The sun beat down on it, the line 

Of shade was clear beneath the trees ; 
There, by a clustering eglantine, 

We sat at ease. 


And oh the buttercups! that Field 

O’ the Cloth of Gold, where pennonsswam, 
Where France set up his lilied shield 

His oriflamme, 


And Henry’s lion-standard rolled ; 

What was it to their matchless sheen, 
Their million million drops of gold 

Among the green ! 

Jean Ingelow. 
* x bg 

A apy asked one of the children in her 
Sunday school class, ‘‘ What was the sin of the 
Pharisees?’ ‘Eating camels, ma’am,’’ was 
the reply. The little girl had read that the 
Pharisees “strained at gnats and swallowed 
camels.” 


excitement; of ferocity hel 
of an animal of prey preparatory to a desperate 
spring. 
and Antofagasta, and some minor ports, and 
the Congressional cause seemed high in fortune’s 
favour From the last place at which we had 
touched had come the intelligence that Iquique, 
too, had fallen, succumbed, and although the 
news seemed too good 
was father to the thought and the jubilation on 
board was exuberant. Iquique was regarded on 
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Mur Short Story. 


LOVE AND WAR. 


A STORY OF THE CHILIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


By Henry FIELpINe. 


ALL was quiet upon the Chilian transport 
Aconcagua, northward bound along the coast to 


Iquique. But it was the gue of suppressed 


in check; the rest 


Taltal fallen, and Arica, Mollendo 


to be true, yet the wish 


all sides as the key to the situation. The centre 
and shipping port of the immensely wealth 
nitrate fields of Tacna and Mawpecn nits 
which the name of Colonel North, the ‘‘ Nitrate 
King,” wasintimately associated—its riches could 
supply the sinews of war indefinitely, while its 
strategic position as an excellent harbour, a 
famous recruiting ground and the most import- 
ant port north of Valparaiso, made its ac ui- 
sition invaluable. Surprise was expressed that 
it should have fallen with so poor a show of 
resistanee, as here it had been expected that 
the most sanguinary conflict would take place, 
but the elation of success banished a too careful 
scrutiny of facts and rumours, and the report 
was accepted as the truth amid the excited 
‘¢ vivas’’ of 1,200 throats. 

One of those on board most delighted at the 
welcome intelligence was a young officer named 
Santiago Hermose, who occupied a portion of 
my state-room. The reason of his special 
gratification was that he had dear friends in 
Iquique, and the brother of his fiancée, being in 
the army, was on Balmaceda’s side, and in the 
opposing force; so with the terrible chances of 
civil war, it was as likely as not that, had not 
the victory been already achieved, they might 
have met face to face in deadly conflict. Now 
the contingency seemed comfortably remote, 
and all might yet be well, and his satisfaction 
was correspondingly great. To others not more 
valorous than he, not more anxious to excel in 
feats of desperate arms, not more desirous of 
gaining glory amid the lurid carnage of bloody 
war, but less intimately interested in an 
immediate outcome, the intelligence was less 
welcome, and some rather resented being par- 
ticipants in an unfought victory. But the 
glamour of success even mollified these at last. 

All was quiet on board the Aconcagua. We 
were within twenty-four hours’ steam of our 
destination, when, at about one o'clock in the 
morning, in mid-ocean, the vigorous throbs of 
the mighty engine, whose regular monotonous 
hum had lulled us all to sleep, suddenly ceased, 
and the troopship was at once alive with 
activity and excitement. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” was the inquiry that 
lea to a thousand tongues, as cabins and 
decks filled with men in every stage of undress. 

‘Ts it an accident? What is the matter?” 

The interrogation met with no response. 

The stentorian voice of the captain on the 
bridge issuing voluble orders sounded strangely 
weird and grandiose in the calm, still midnight 
air, and then to leeward flashed a great, bright 
flame of fire, and red lights outlined in the dark- 
ness the form of a large steamer, while a loud roar 
like a clap of distant thunder proclaimed a 
cannon shot. 

A few moments more and the measured 
strokes of many oars once more broke the still- 
ness, and after some excited orders a long boat, 
with the Chilian star at the stern, moved to our 
side, and a tall officer in full uniform mounted 
on deck, and, being ceremoniously saluted and 
received, was quiekly escorted to the captain’s 
cabin. 

The conclave did not last long, but in the 
meantime the other steamer seemed to draw 
closer to us, and shortly the light breeze wafted 
to us the vigorous strains of the National Anthem, 
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which were no sooner caught than our own 
band struck up the air, and it was thrilling in 
the dark, ‘still midnight to hear the silence made 
musical with a burst of melody which seemed 
to sway upon the billows and find soft echoes 
in the s of heavy cloud. 

The officer took his leave, and our curiosity 
was then satisfied. 

‘‘ Thank God, it is true!”” my young friend, 
who had joined me on deck, exclaimed. “ Iquique 
has surrendered, and there will be no fighting 
there. That is the Cachapeal from Iquique, 
where she and the Amazonas landed 2,000 men, 
ah after a couple of hours’ fighting, took the 
p e.”” 

The day after, late in the afternoon, we 
anchored in Iquique Harbour, where were 
already lying the Amazonas, Itata, Cochrane, 
Huascar, Condell, O’ Higgins, and other trans- 

rts and men-of-war under the control of the 

ongressional authorities, and in accordance 
with instructions received our men were landed 
and quartered in the Aduana, or Custom House. 

My friend’s duty and position compelled him 
to take up his residence with his regiment. 
Although the city seemed quiet and as tranquil 
under its conquerors as before, yet as Colonel 
De Salas, who had commanded the defeated 
forces, had escaped with a considerable follow- 
ing, there was no little fear of his returning, and 
by a tour de force attempting to regain the lost 
ground, and so an xitieode of preparedness had 
to be maintained. 

Accepting Hermose’s invitation, 1 accom- 
panied him to his new quarters, and he there 
told me his story. 

Born of poor but respectable parents in 
Valparaiso, he had on the occasion of one of 
the Diez y Ochs (Independence Day) celebra- 
tions met Senorita Rosalia Durango, and the 
acquaintance soon ripened into a deep attach- 
ment on both sides. But the engagement was 
distasteful to the lady’s parents, and she had 
been banished to her brother’s protection in 
Iquique, in the hope that what was regarded as 
a transient emotion might evaporate in the 
course of time. 

But the brother favoured the lover’s cause, 
and communication between them was regular 
and frequent. Then the revolution broke out, 
and Hermose found himself detailed to follow 
the fortunes of the war and was despatched to 
Iquique. The brother, as will be remembered, 
was, unhappily, in Balmaceda’s army at the 
same port. 

Unable himself to visit his inamorata, Her- 
mose charged me with the duty of seeing her, 
explaining his position and guarding her safety. 
He gave me the address, and, ctr to 
make the fulfilment of his mission my first duty 
on the morrow, we parted—never, alas! to 
meet again alive. ; 
Close upon six o’clock the next morning, with 
the rest of the town, I was aroused from my 
slumbers by a brisk fusillade of musketry shots, 
which rattled about the roofs, doors and 
windows like a heavy descent of hail. Up shot 
hundreds of sashes, opened were scores of 
doors, and again the eager inquiry found voice : 
‘‘ What can be the matter now ?” 

A troop of armed horsemen dashed furiously 
down the thoroughfare, discharging their 
weapons as they sped along, and the cry went 


up: 
Ri Colonel De Salas has returned; the war 
begins again.” 

And it was true. 

Firing indiscriminately up and down the 
streets on their path, the attacking force made 
their way directly to the Aduana, and hotly 
besieged that place. Repulsed again and again 
by the superior numbers therein assembled, 
reverses seemed but to whet their ardour, and 
the conflict raged hotly. 

Meanwhile reinforcements flocked in from 
the sandy fastnesses behind the city, and from 
the rocky retreats of the mountains beyond, 
and then the cannons of the ships upon the 
sea began to speak with no hesitating voice: 
and the town was evidently in the heat an 
turmoil of internecine strife and a vigorous 
bombardment. 

True to the journalist’s instincts, in order to 
watch the events in progress, and also to carry 
out my promise to my friend Hermose, whose 
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eee 
own position now was perilous, I went out into 
the streets, picking my way from portico to 

rtico, and seeking such shelter as was afforded 

m the ill-directed bullets of these guerrilla 
warriors. 

And the sight that met my eye was gruesome 
in the extreme. 

Early though it was, and it but verged on 
8 o'clock, there were everywhere the indications 
of a sanguinary combat. Here lay stiffened 
corpses and men in the last throes of mortal 
agony ; beyond, the ambulance rested to convey 
a wounded soldier away; and there, sorrowing 
women-folk tenderly nursed a dying man. 
Down the streets sturdy householders carried 
their belongings through the hail of bullets, 
shielded by mattresses upon their backs, to a 
place of safety. Women, scantily screened by 
canvas-covered carts, were driven seaward for 

rotection, and a wholesale evacuation seemed 
the order of the day. 

The onward course of the invading force could 
be traced by the riddled windows and pierced 
doors; the blackened corners of the houses 
whence the sharpshooters had discharged their 
death and destruction dealing carbines; the 
incipient fires and the palpable evidences of 
hurried flight. Ever and anon the shining 
barrels of a mitrailleuse would gleam and glitter 
at the head of a street, and a prolonged rattle 
would herald the discharge of a eee of bullets 
down its length and across its breadth, leaving 
dead and dying on all sides. In the meantime 
the constant booming of cannon told the tale of 
the war on sea. 

It is difficult to transport my readers, even 
in imagination, to the scene of my story at the 
period to which it relates. In February here, 
with the air cold and bracing ; the ground inches 
deep in snow; icicles glitteringly pendent from 
bough and roof-tree ; with the merry shouts of the 
skaters perhaps in the ear; with furs and heavy 
wraps de rigueur, and with all the attributes of 
winter; it is hard to realise a February under a 
scorching sun, with the gently swelling, white- 
crested waves, and miles on miles of dazzling 
sand reflecting back the blistering rays. Yet 
such is the aference in February in Chili. 

And the people, panic-stricken, driven by 
their fears from the apparently doomed city, 
sought refuge on those burning sands, on the 
exposed Guadios Island, at the entrance to the 
harbour, and on boats, barges and ships of all 
classes in the bay; their position little better 
for the change, for the provisions were scarce 
ae water scarcer, and the blinding heat intoler- 
able. 

To return to my story. Seizing the situation 
I speedily realized that I had but little time, 
and ran great risks even so, in carrying out my 
assigned task, and I set to it at once. At this 
time threatening fires broke out in half a dozen 
different points about the principal squares in 
the vicinity.of the Aduana, where the conflict 
was at its worst, and, turning away, I sought a 
little street off the Salle Victoria, in which I 
had been directed the Senorita Rosalia dwelt. 

As I reached the house I saw the same signs 
of confusion and dismay which I had en- 
countered everywhere before. The family were 
Preparing to leave, and the household belongings 
were being heaped on carts prior to removal, 
and as I knocked the brother emerged, fully 
uniformed, with sword at side and carbine in 

and, and hurriedly pressed past me to join a 
company forming at the eal, of the narrow 
street. The senorita came in response to my 
knock, her raven hair, in admired disorder, 
straying over her shoulders, her lustrous black 
eyes suffused with tears, and her fair, round 
cheeks blanched with an unspeakable fear. 

h My message was quickly imparted. I told 
er of her lover’s coming—and at the news the 
«yes assumed a momentary sparkle, and a 
as pink flush crept over the face—and how I 
; ad pledged myself to see her to a place of safety. 
But where and how?” she queried 
anxiously, 


6 e 
Anywhere—on the sea—on neutral ground,” 
answered at random. 


aka my mother, and my brother?” she 
“Your broth ; 
stathes « rother has taken his course, and your 


‘ an come with you. Quick! Moments 
*e as precious as diamonds—quick ! ” 
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‘‘One moment, then”; and she turned to 
call her mother and arrange her mantilla over her 
flowing hair. 

That moment was too long. 

There was the rattle of a mitrailleuse, the 
report of a hundred rifles, a roar of shouts, and 
then a sudden rush of armed men flying for 
their lives. 

One more fleet than his fellows yelled out as 
he passed : 

‘* Back—back—for dear life! It is a sortie 
from the Aduana, and the enemy are upon us.” 

The din and turmoil of battle came closer and 
closer. We dashed into the house and barred 
the door, and took up places of observation at 
the window. On rushed the flying soldiers, 
amid whistling bullets, the clang of swords, the 
thud of horses’ hoofs, and the yells of excited 
men. 

Our attention was arrested by a fight between 
two officers, whose faces we could not clearly 
see through the crowd and the smoke, but one 
wore the Government uniform. He was hard 
pressed, but by a sudden feint he gained a 
momentary advantage, and then, when safety 
seemed at hand, a stray bullet struek him in 
the breast, and with one terrible cry he fell be- 
fore us, his face turned our way with one long, 
piteous appeal lingering in his glazing eyes. 

‘* Santa Maria, ’tis Florio!’ shrieked Rosalia, 
ana despite restraining hands she gained the 

oor. 

‘What would you do, rash girl?” cried the 
mother, vainly striving to prevent her exit. 

‘Save him from those brutes!’ exclaimed 
the girl, as she sped into the streets. 

‘* Poor Dios, she will be killed too,” cried the 
half-demented mother, and she fell swooning to 
the floor. 

Leaving her to the care of her maid, I reached 
the door. Bullets whizzed and whistled thick 
and fast. To go out were madness and no good 
could be accomplished by the terrible risk. 
From where I stood in the sheltering portico I 
saw Rosalia prone upon her brother’s body, 
blood streaming from a wound in her temple. 

The mass of the retreating forces had passed 
by this time, and their pursuers were at hand, 
and at their head strode Hermose, his carbine 
still smoking from a recent shot. 

Straight in his path lay those two ghastly 
figures, and he could not miss them. On he 
paced, now and again discharging his weapon 
right ahead, until he almost stumbled over the 
recumbent forms. 

A glance, an exclamation of horror, and, 
casting his gun aside, he stooped low over the 
girl's body. Only a brief examination sufficed 
to prove life to be extinct, and rising to his feet 
he drew his own sword and plunged it through 
his heart. Such is war! 


RIGHTS OF THE BABY. 

HE has a right to be ‘“well-born.” He has a 
right to healthful blood and clear brains, not 
those impoverished and befogged by dissipation, 
narcotics and alcohol. He has a right to a 
happy, healthful mother—one not exhausted by 
overwork. He has a right to your first care and 
thought—baby first, self last. He has a right 
to be kept sweet and clean, that he be not re- 
pellent to those about him. He has a right to 
be ‘‘ mothered ” every day of his little life, not 
turned over to the mercies of the average 
ignorant hired nurse. He has a right to your 
deepest love and to your keenest sympathies, 
that you may, during his developing, enter 
largely into his joys and griefs. He has a right 
to wise discipline, since, if undisciplined and 
uncontrolled in his infancy and childhood, his 
future may be hampered by faults his mother 
should have corrected. He has a right to a 
good general education, that life’s best gifts 
may be fully appreciated. He has a right to 
the cultivation of any special talent with which 
he is by nature endowed. 


A aby visiting in Ireland was delighted 
with a certain hot cake served at breakfast. From 
the native cook of her hostess she duly got the 
receipt: ‘You must take more than you’d 
think of flour, ma’am, just what you’d know of 
butter, the slightest taste in life of baking 
powder and the fill of the small jug of milk.” 
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A SAMOAN QUEEN. 


THE LATE QUEEN MARGARET OF THE 
; MANUA ISLANDS. 

Rev. F. Witkinson, of Nagercoil, Travancore, 

sends the following particulars of the late 

Queen :— 

“It is with much regret,”’ writes Rev. E. V. 
Cooper, ‘ that I have to announce the death of 
the Queen of the Manua group of islands, the 
most eastern of our Samoan Mission under my 
supervision. It was only in September last 
that the Chronicle contained a deeply interesting 
address which she gave at the opening of a 
new church building in the chief settlement 
of Tau in May. This good Christian girl was 
born on December 31st, 1872, and at the age of 
eighteen and a half years became Queen of 
Manua, being the thirty-fifth ruler of the group, 
in the direct line from Mao, the first king of 
Manua. Her name was Margaret, her mother, 
whose place she was called to occupy as ruler, 
being of the royal line direct. 

‘“ From before her anointing to the position 
of Queen, Miss Young (daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Young) was a girl of quiet ways, of 
firm temperament, and very thoughtful; to 
these have been added the very marked trait 
of a sincere desire to live a Christian life. She 
will long be remembered by her people for her 
consistent Christian living, for her strong desire 
to govern as a Christian ruler, and for the 
constant exercise of prudence in. all public 
affairs. . 

‘In September, without any signs of illness, 
she began to fade away. She was very happy 


in the feeling that the call had come er, 
and with joy she responded. . .... « 
Some two hours before passing away she took 


farewell of her parents and the rest of the 
family, and then requested her father to allow 
her chiefs and people (after an old native cus- 
tom) to take her away. She was thereupon 
carried by the chiefs themselves to the Govern- 
ment House, and near to her own house, and 
there she was laid—near to the very spot on 
which she sat when she entertained Captain 
Hore, Mr. Howard and myself in May last, with 
the making of ‘The. Queen’s Cup’ of Kava— 
sammennded in her last moments by hundreds of 
her people. She exhorted the chiefs and the 
people to live at peace always, to hold fast to 
the Kingdom of God that had come to them, 
and to be kind to God’s servants, the pastors. 
Then she asked for a little service, and it was at 
the immediate conclusion of the prayer, as the 
‘Amen’ had been pronounced, her spirit took 
its flight to be with God forevermore. She was 
greatly beloved, and her memory will long be 
revered in Manua. A monumental stone will 
mark her grave, and on it will be inscribed in 
Samoan: ‘ My last words to you are these: 
Love one another.’ ”’ 


WHAT TOO MUCH TALK DOES. 
Too much talk is weakening all round. It 
weakens the talker, the talkee and the talked 
about. A reticent tongue covers much. We 
are too prone to wage wordy battles, which, 
though they draw no blood, sear the heart as 
with hot irons. Better abjure the use of our 
tongues altogether if we cannot make them 
ministers of goodwill and joy. I watched a 
bird swinging on its perch in the sunshine to- 
day, and, although it is a venerable bird, as the 
age of birds counts, it was as blithe and gay as 
when it first chipped its shell. Not a feather 
had turned gray, not a furrow had channeled its 
smooth beak. I watched the cat on a rug, 
blinking and purring her declining days away ; 
not a wrinkle, not a tear mark, not a sign of 
the withering blight and trouble of old age. I 
watched the family horse poking his nose out- 
side the bars of the pasture field, as dapper and 
gay as when first he kicked his coltish heels in 
the clover. Why? Because to neither the 
bird, the cat, nor the horse has been vouchsafed 
the power of speech, and in consequence they 
are debarred from endless bickering over trifles 
and the mischievous warfare of vain disputation. 
Some eminent authority gives it as a rule that 
the three things to be avoided, in order that 
serenity and beauty may be maintained, both 
of soul and body, are anger, argument and 
avarice.—Mrs. Holden. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


bers of women responded to the invitation to 
collect signatures in the small books provided 
for this purpose. 

“ Since the collection of the signatures Women’s 
Suffrage has not been discussed in the House of 
Commons. The presentation of the Appeal has 
therefore been delayed until now, when the fact 
that the Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to 
Women) Bill stands for second reading on Wed- 
nesday, May 20th, has afforded a suitable 
opportunity, and arrangements have been made 
for its presentation on the 19th. 

“The Appeal bears the signatures of 257,000 
women, viz., 57,800 from the Metropolitan Con- 
stituencies, 140,700 from the Counties of England 
and Wales, 51,270 from Scotland, 7,820 from 
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FOUNDED 1872. 
Tur object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 


men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 
1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 


in all of the country. Ireland. gives cad 

2. By holdi ublic meetings in support of} _“ Amongst such numbers it is difficult to trace 
the some of the electoral disabilities | all the special names of note, but the tures 
of women. include the heads of nearly all the colleges for 


women and of a large proportion of the head 
mistresses of High and other Public Schools for 

ls, and of women serving on Boards of 

uardians and School Boards. The leadin 
women in the medical profession have signed, 
and a number of the most eminent in literature 
and art, besides many of wide social influence, 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELL Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss GERTRUDE Stewart, Secretary, Central 
res Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 
e Mon Report of this Society is now 
blished in THe Woman’s Sienat, which will 
sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
. payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. ~ 


for general well-being.” 
THE MEMORIAL STATES THAT— 
‘Many of the women who 


but all are of one mind 


al ° 


men, is at once unjust and inexpedient. 


Since our last issue our e tations of having 
a debate this session in the House of Commons 
have been disappointed. On the 28th April 
Mr. Balfour carried a resolution which gave the 
control of the bulk of the time of the incas to 
the Government for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. He said he did not desire to take the 
Wednesdays before Whitsuntide absolutely, 
only he reserved the right to appropriate them 
if Government business were not sufficiently 
advanced to pee in giving them up.. So 
the friends of the Woman’s Suffrage Bill eagerly 
watched the progress of the Rating Bill. If it 
had passed Committee by Tuesday ni ht the 
Si debate would have come on, but far 
from being finished the House was still dis- 
cussing Clause 1 on May 20th, so our Bill has 
again been put off till a more convenient season. 

A large gathering of women a ieee the after- 
noon of the 20th in the lobby, hoping against 
hope that some unforeseen accident might give 
the Suffrage a chance. Many members of 
Parliament came and discus the question 
with them, and all through the afternoon the 
number of ladies testified to the earnestness of 
their demand for the vote. It was a most 
representative gathering of women sent by all 
sorts of women’s societies, Conservatives and 
Liberals alike, and from all Hay of the country, 
to plead by their presence for the Parliamentary 
franchise. 


women having no votes lessens the representa- 
tive character of the House of Commons. 

“In the factory and workshop it places 
to restrict women’s work in the hands of men 
who are working alongside of women, whom 
they too often treat as rivals rather than as 
fellow-workers. 

“In Parliament it prevents men from realising 
how one-sided are many of the laws affecting 
women.” 

It was a very interesting sight to see the long 
tables covered with portfolios, arranged accord- 
ing to their constituencies, and many members 
of Parliament came to inspect them on the 19th 
and displayed great interest in the demon- 
stration. 

Mr. Lowther and Mr. Bowles, who are 
opponents to the cause, were much annoyed 
what they considered an unwarrantable p:v- 
ceeding. We take the following from the Times 
of May 20th :— 

SHOWING PETITIONS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. James Lowther (Kent, Thanet): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private notice— 
by whose authority has a scene been enacted in 
Westminster Hall at the present moment, 
which is, I believe, without recedent—namely, 
that long tables containing documents with the 
appearance of being petitions to this House are 
exhibited with several persons in attendance ; 
and I wish to know whether this has béen done 
with the authority of the First Commissioner of 
Works or the Home Secretary ? 

Mr. Akers-Douglas (Kent, St. Augustine’s): I 
was not aware until I got notice of the question 
since I came to the House of the facts to which 
my right hon. friend alludes. There is some 
question as to who has jurisdiction over West- 
minster Hall. I am not aware that I have, 
and I certainly have not given my consent. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles: I beg to ask the right hon. 
gentlemen whether they have borne in mind 
the Sessional Order of this House that no 
disorder shall be permitted in Westminster 
Hall or the passages leading to the House 
during the sitting of Parliament; that there 
should be no annoyance; and that the Serjeant- 
at-Arms should communicate this order to the 
police officials. I wish to know whether any 
steps have been taken by the Home Secretary 
to carry out this order ? 

Sir M. W. Ridley: Having been informed 
that leave had been given by someone that 
these petitions should be exhibited in West- 


THE SPECIAL APPEAL IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


On Tuesday, the 19th May, permission having 
heen obtained, the special appeal was laid in 
Westminster Hall. The Appeal Committee 
were invited to be present, me Be every friend of 
she cause in the House of Comméns received an 
iavitation to inspect it. The following leaflet 
vas also largely distributed :— 


‘* THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE APPEAL. 


‘1,499 women signed the first Petition in 
1867. 
‘* 11,000 women signed the Memorial of 1873. 
‘257,000 women signed the present appeal. 
‘“ In the summer of 1893, in anticipation of a 
Registration Bill being shortly introduced by 
the Government, it was resolved to invite 
women of all ranks and classes throughout the 
kingdom to unite in signing one general appeal 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage, rather than send 
itp numerous separate petitions and memorials. 
* Special committees to carry out the appeal 
vere formed in London and Edinburgh, composed 
of ladies connected with the chief women’s 
organisations for political work, and vast num- 


and leading workers in the many movements 


sign this appeal 
differ in opinion on other org questions, 

at the continued 
denial of the franchise to women, while it is at 
the same time being gradually extended amongst 


“In our homes it fosters the impression that 


women’s opinion on questions of public interest 
is of no value to the nation, while the fact of 


wer 
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minster Hall, I was applied to to sanction the 
police to prevent disorder, and I sanctioned the 
presence of the police to prevent disorder} and 
annoyance. (Laughter.) 

Mr. James Lowther: I wish to ask whether 
it is to be understood that such permission is to 
be general, and that all persons who desire to 
exhibit memorials to Parliament will have free 
access to Westminster Hall, or has the per. 
mission been given as a special act of favour to 
the petitioners on one particular question? 
(Hear, hear.) I think I am justified in aski 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether the order of this 
House, to which our attention has been drawn 
by my hon. friend, is still in force, and whose 
duty it is to enforce the order ? 

The Speaker: I have no doubt the order 
referred to is still in force, and that it is the 
duty of the Serjeant-at-Arms to see it enforced. 
I am not aware that anything in the nature of 
disorder has been brought to the notice of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. As to whether the proceeding 
is a proper one I will not say, but I have my 
own opinion. I do not, however, understand 
that what has occurred amounts to disorder. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles: The oh hon. gentleman 
the Home Secretary says he has given orders to- 
prevent disorder. (Laughter.) Has he also 
given orders to pore: annoyance ? (Laughter.) 

Sir M. W. Ridley: If the hon. gentleman 
implies that these proceedings have been agree- 
able to me, I can tell him that they have not. 
(Laughter.) I was informed that permission 
was given by the proper authority, although I 
confess I do not know who the proper authority 
is (laughter), for the exhibition of these 
memorials in Westminster Hall, and it was my 
duty to sanction the police to prevent disorder 
and annoyance to members arising out of it. 
There is some debateable ground as to who the 
proper authority is. 

r. Johnston (Belfast, S.): Is there any dis- 
order likely to arise in Westminster Hall from 
the presentation of a memorial in favour of 
women’s suffrage? (Laughter.) 

The Speaker: Order, order. This is de- 
generating intofa debate, and the subject must 
cease. 

The result of these questionings was that the 
appeal was removed from the Hall by 10 o’clock 
on the morning of May 20th, but not before it 
had been well discussed and inspected by many 
members of Parliament both friendly and 


opposed. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE INSTITUTE OF WATER 
COLOURS. 


In anticipation of the debate on May 20th, 


the Central National Society for Woman's 


Saffrage and the National Society for Woman's 
Suffrage issued invitations to a conversazione 


for May 18th. The hostesses were :—The Lady 
Frances Balfour, Mrs. Faithfull Begg, 


Mrs. 
Russell Cooke, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Haweis, Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren, Mrs. Charles McLaren, Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, Mrs. Roller, Lady Selborne, Mrs. 
Sterling, Miss Louisa Stevenson, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick. The rooms were crowded, and the 
gathering was @ most successful one. Speeches. 
were made by Mr. Faithfull Begg, Mrs. Russell 


Cooke, Mrs. Fawcett, and others, and the 
appeal was laid on tables in one room. 
Faithfull Begg gave some excellent advice to- 


women workers. He urged them to make the 
question of women’s fattiaae the paramount 
one in all their electioneering work. To Prim- 
rose League dames and all other members of 
women’s associations he said that they need 
never expect their Bill to_be carried by any 
Government or by any House of Commons 
until they declined to canvass for any candidate 
who would not pledge himself to the Bill. 

Many meetings in connection with the Suf- 

e Bill have been held during the past fort- 
night. Mrs. Haweis, Mrs. Eiloart, Mrs. Langdon 
Down, and other ladies having kindly lent their 
drawing-rooms for the purpose. : 

An excellent debate was held at the Pioneer 
Club on May the 7th. Mrs. Massingberd, the 
president of the club, took the chair, and there 
was a very large attendance. Amongst _ the 
audience were Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard, who has just returned from ne 
and who made an excellent speech during the 


‘ E - caving 
evening. She concluded her remarks by says 
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that Woman’s Suffrage would come, not by 
revolution but by evolution. 

The opener, Mr. Baumann, opposed the 

ting of the suffrage to women, chiefly on 
fre ground of inexpediency, saying that it would 
jncrease the number of constituents to an 
enormous extent, and so make them more diffi- 
cult to canvass. These and other objections 
were ably replied to by Mrs. Russell Cooke, 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps, and others. The 
opener replied at the end of the debate and said 
r a if the vote were limited to women who pay 
taxes, he would no doubt be found when the 
time came voting for that measure, and adding 
fhat reform was not gained by argument but by 
sentiment. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society has been 
fixed for June 26th, in the Westminster Town 
Hall. Full particulars as to speakers, &c., will 
be given later. GERTRUDE STEWART, 


Secretary. 


AN ATTACK ON 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


A LETTER appears in the Times of May 26th 
from Mr. Goldwin Smith, Ex-Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, and now Professor 
at Toronto, Canada. He says :— 

“ Sir,—The House of Commons is going to 
vote again on woman suffrage, and the result 
can hardly fail to affect us here. 

‘‘ Woman calls on man to give up to her half 
the sovereign power, himself retaining the 
responsibility; for Nature will still hold him 
responsible both for the family and the State. 
With you, it is true, it is at present proposed to 
give the suffrage only to unmarried women, but 
the leaders of the movement have no intention 
of stopping there. Nor would reason let us 
stop there. If womanhood is to be represented, 
how could wives and mothers be shut out? 
Between the necessary suspension of the fran- 
chise in the case of soldiers or civil servants and 
the total disfranchisement of the whole sex 
during marriage or coverture the analogy which 
has been drawn is surely faint, and would 
certainly be unsatisfactory tou the woman- 
suffragists. 

“ Before taking this leap, might it not be well 
to inquire into the working of the measure where 
it has been already adopted—that is to say, in 
three of the Western States of the American 
Union and in Australasia? Reports that come 
to us of the results in the Western States 
indicate that inquiry would be wise. A Colorado 
man writes :— 

“*T thought until this election that it would 
be a good thing, but I do not think decent 
women in Denver will ever go to the polls again. 
Why, the political bosses ran the women from 
what they call ‘the Row” just like sheep, and 
shamed every decent woman in the city; and 
the worst of it was that these same women 
voted, of course, against their own sex and for 
all the “bums” on the ticket. My wife says 
she will never vote again except to repeal the 
Woman Suffrage Act.’ 

“A raw Western State, however, or a skittish 
2a democracy in Australasia, would in no 
case be a safe guide for England. Australasia, 
besides her expansive youthfulness, is out in an 
ocean by herself, clear of external dangers. To 
England, girt with foreign enemies besides her 
internal perils, there would be more risk in 
political emasculation. 

‘In mature and sober Massachusetts woman 
Suffrage, after a long agitation, was defeated by 
an overwhelming majority. By the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State of New York it 
Was rejected by a majority of two to one. In 

ew York the question will still be submitted 
to the people, but I am assured that its defeat 
18 certain. 

“In New York a body of women, certainly 
not the worst representatives of their sex, have 
organized themselves in opposition to the move- 
ment, which they regard as subversive of their 

€ interests. I send herewith their manifesto 
and some of their tracts. In their manifesto 

ey say that they are in the enjoyment of all 
€ egal rights and privileges which they can 
esire by the voluntary concession of the men. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


No grievance, I believe, has been named, either 
in America or in England, which male Legis- 
latures have refused to redress. The movement 
in both countries seems to have its origin and 
support, not among the women who bear the 
burdens of the sex and would be most likely to 
feel any actual grievance, but among the women 
who wish to wield political power and to go into 
public life. 

“T find  gey opinion in the United States, 
so far as I can ascertain it, adverse to the 
change. The new woman, perhaps, shows her- 
self there even in a more startling way than 
with you. She is now asserting her right to 
appear as a riding master and as a clown in a 
circus. The other day there was a public match 
at ‘basket-ball’ between two bodies of female 
athletes, before a large body of spectators, who, 
according to the report, were ‘paralysed to see 
the proficiency in slugging suddenly developed 
by the gentle players.’ 

‘The Americans have had some experience 
already of the woman in politics, whose charac- 
ter you will find sketched in one of the tracts by 
the late Mr. Francis Parkman, the historian. 
They think, however, not of the State only, 
but of the home. They can hardly afford to add 
to the elements of domestic strife, or, by further 
diversion of women from their natural duties, to 
aggravate tendencies adverse to the perpetuation 
of the native American race. 

‘* There are, it should be observed, two move- 
ments. There is a movement for the extension 
of female employmentin the interest of unmarried 
women thrown on their own resources for sub- 
sistence. With this we can all sympathise, 
although unfortunately it sometimes takes away 
the bread from men who have wives and children 
to support. There is another movement the 
object of which is nothing less than a sexual 
revolution transferring political power to the 
women, deposing the head of the family, forcing 
women into male employments, and breaking 
down, as far as possible, every barrier which 
Nature or custom has established between the 
sexes. It is with the second movement that we 
have now to deal, and it must be regarded and 
treated as a whole. 

‘** Politicians of both parties crave for the 
female vote, and quake at the thought of making 
an enemy of the coming power. Both parties, 
in the frenzy of conflict, have been thrusting 
their women into the political fray. Thus the 
Dutch auction goes on. We shall presently see 
a woman in the House of Commons—for to 
that, if woman suffrage is carried, you will 
logically come.— Yours faithfully, ra) 

“Toronto, May 7th. GoLpwWINn SMITH.” 

[Our readers will find some important facts 
in reply to this attack in our leading article on 
page 360.—Eb.| 


DOES THE IDEAL HUSBAND 
EXIST ? 


By Mrs. Mary A. LIvERMORE. 


Untit within a few years the world has been 
ruled by brute force. Everybody has been wel- 
come to whatever he could win and hold by 
brawn and muscle. There has been little whim- 
pering about it, and the weaker have yielded to 
the dominion of the stronger, as we, to-day, 
respect the decision of the courts. The history 
of woman through these ages is painful reading. 
Her physical weakness, and not alone her mental 
inferiority, has made her the subject of man. 
Toiling patiently for him, asking little for her- 
self and everything for him, cheerfully sharing 
with him all his perils and hardships, the un- 
appreciated mother of his children, she has 
been bought and sold, petted or tortured, accord- 
ing to the whim of her brutal owner, the victim 
everywhere of pillage, lust, war and servitude, 
And this statement includes all races and 
peoples of the earth from the date of their 
historic existence. 

Among the Hindoos, woman was the abject 
slave of man. She was bought, sold, lent, 
gambled away, and taken for debt, with the 
power of life and death held over her by some 
irresponsible husband, father, or other man. 
Throughout the entire Orient her condition has 
been, and is largely to-day, one of such com- 
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ulsory servitude that the phrase ‘ Oriental 

pgracladion ” of woman is the synonym of the 
lowest and most cruel debasement woman has 
ever known. Under the old Roman law the 
husband was the sole tribunal of the wife. He 
controlled her person, property, earnings and 
religion. She was allowed no rights in her 
children, and could invoke no law against her 
husband's tyranny and barbarities. The Greek 
law regarded woman as a child, and held her in 
everlasting tutelage from her cradle to her 
gray-haired old age. Aristotle, and they of his 
school, called her a ‘‘monster’’ and an “ acci- 
dental production.” The Hebrews pronounced 
her an “ afterthought of the Deity” and the 
‘*mother of all evil.” 

The Councils of the medieval Christian Church 
forbade the education of women, and declared 
them “unfit for instruction.” And the kind- 
hearted nuns who defied this decision and esta- 
blished schools for girls were publicly stoned 
on the streets. The early Christian fathers 
denounced women as ‘noxious animals,” 
“painted temptresses,” ‘necessary evils,” 
«Gesirable calamities,” and ‘ domestic perils.” 
The law proclaimed the wife to be “in all 
cases, and under all circumstances, her husband’s 
creature, servant and slave,’’ and it maintained 
this status as rightfully hers from the Heptarchy 
to the English Reformation. Herbert Spencer, in 
his “‘ Descriptive Sociology of England,” says: 
“Our laws are based on the all-sufliciency of 
man’s rights, so that society exists to-day for 
woman, only as she is in the keeping of some 
man.” 

Here and there along the ages there have been 
exceptional peoples, whose civilization lifted 
women for a time to an equality with men, and 
forbade their subordination. Chief among these 
were the Egyptians. Nevertheless, it is true 
that woman’s subjection to man in the long past 
has been almost universal and very extreme 
until a recent period. The hereditary effects of 
these ages of servitude are very apparent to-day 
in both men and women. 

It has retarded woman’s development in 
normal ways; has broken down her self-respect 
and self-appreciation. Living under constant 
restriction and hindrance, she became cowardly, 
both physically and morally. Denied the rights 
and privileges common to humanity, she gained 
them by cunning and fawning, stratagem and 
intrigue. Eager for her own sake to win the 
favour of her husband, father, or any other man 
who held her fate in his hands, she resorted to 
inordinate efforts to please and cajole him, so 
that she is to-day overweighted with love of 
approbation, which sometiines effaces all moral 
distinctions. It has rarely been possible for 
women to rise above the arbitrary standards of 
womanly inferiority persistently set before them. 
It is amazing that they held their own during 
these ages of degradation. And as “ the inheri- 
tance of traits of character is persistent in 
proportion to the length of time they have 
been inherited,’? women are conservative and 
progress slowly with halting steps. 

The exercise of irresponsible dominion over 
women has also acted unfavourably upon men, 
as the use of irresponsible power always does. 
It has created in their minds immense self-com- 
placency, and a contemptuous opinion of women, 
which runs through the literature and legisla- 
tion of all nations. It has induced them to 
formulate different codes of morals for the sexes, 
more rigorous for women than men, to enact 
unjust laws for them which disgrace the statute 
books, to affix severer penalties for crimes com- 
mitted when women are the criminals, and 
they have arranged the relations of the govern- 
ment so that, while women help to bear its 
burdens, its benefits are mostly conferred upon 
men. The husband is given legal control of the 
wife’s person, in most instances he has owner- 
ship of her earnings, and, except in a very few 
states, he denies her to-day legal ownership in 
her minor children—the father is their sole legal 
owner. Rarely do men pay women the same 
wages, when they do the same work as men, and 
they allow women to stand on an equality with 
them only when punishment and the payment 
of taxes are in question. All these unjust 
inequalities are survivals of the long ages of 
servitude through which women have passed » 
and which have not yet entirely ceased to exiss 


‘We are wont,’’ says Emerson, “to think 
that we are at the meridian of civilization. We 
are only at the cock-crowing and the morning 
star.” Neither men nor women have outgrown 
the low conditions of society which obtained 
when the doctrine of male — was 

ve not yet 
of the 
‘s ideal husband "’ or the “‘ ideal wife.” Now and 


universally accepted. And we 
reached the time when we can 


then one ap 
as a being 
than human. ey are comparatively few, 
however, while hus 

very much in evidence. 


, and is immediately 


ds of another sort are 


My attention was called to three works of 
art, in a gallery, remarkable alike for their 
admirabl i 


e technique and their unmitigated 
repulsiveness. One represented, in marble, the 
figure of the drunken Silenus, astride an 
ass. The only sober object in the sculpture was 
the ass, bestrode by the marble god, whose every 
fibre, muscle and feature drooped in senseless 
inebriety. Across the gallery was an ivory 
satyr, with pointed face, short horns, leering 
eyes, and lolling tongue, the whole expression 
being one of beastly sensuality. Locked in a 

s case to protect it from the curious was 
the head of a Bacchante, cut in the pellucid 
crystal of a gem bluer than God’s heaven, the 
hair dishevelled, the features distorted, the 
mouth open, the whole face indicating drunken 
frenzy. 

Given time enough, and these works of art 
will cease to be. The marble god and the ivory 
satyr will disintegrate into sand and dust. But 
the drunken husband and father is also an 
artist. And he sends out into the world a 
hideous caricature of the living God in the 
person of his own child, whose life stretches 
away farther than our imaginations can follow. 


it is the most serious and widespread evil of 


our time, the unfitness of husbands, alike in 
high life and low life, and it portends the direst 
consequences to posterity. The woman who 
dares marry a libertine, or a drunkard, with the 


hope of reforming him, or the expectation of 


finding happiness with him, ought to have a 
place in a lunatic asylum or a home for 
imbeciles. 


Before all forms of government, all types of 


civilization, all advance in education, the rela- 
tions of the husband and wife make the ever- 
lasting granite on which the whole world rests. 
Just so fast and just so far as these relations 


are what they ought to be, and what God 


intends they shall be, just so fast and just so 
far will society be uplifted—no faster, no 
farther. ‘‘ How shall we purify public life?” 
is the great question of the hour. We can 
purify public life no faster than we purify the 
private life in the home, for the public life is 
only the public expression of the private life of 
a people. The advance of a nation comes only 
through the improvement of the homes of a 
nation. As the aggregate of these may be, so 
will the nation be. For it is in the home, con- 
ducted by the harmonious and_ right-minded 
husband and wife, that the real harmonizing 
and civilizing are carried forward. 


VEGETABLE LIFE. 
Do Trees FEEL? 
R. M. Kettoce, of Ionia county, one of the 
most successful fruit growers in Western Michi- 
an, and secretary of the West Michigan 
Frorticultural Society, belicves that a tree haa 
its likes and dislikes; that it knows its friends 
and enemies when they approach, and has a 
high degree of intelligence generally. He 
believes that trees are as alive to their sur- 
roundings as animals, and that their sensibilities 
must be touched to gain the best results. He 
has made a life-long study of fruit trees and 
fruit growing. He exploited his theory at the 
joint convention of Western Michigan horticul- 
tural societies in this city last week. His 
position was not controverted by any of the 
others in attendance nor was it verbally 
approved, but some of the older fruit growers 
nodded their heads as though his sentiments 
were their own.—Chicago Herald. 
* * 
ANGER is one of the sinews of the soul. 


Fuller. 


of high and lovely type, more Bien 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Public Weetings. 


BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


QugeEn’s Hauu was crowded in every at the 
great annual public meeting of the above Asso- 
ciation on June lst. The White Ribbon Choir, 


accompanied by the great organ, gave selections 


of music ; a trumpet quartette, the Sisters Park, 
of America, and o 
musical enjoyment of the evening. 


Prior to Lady Henry Somerset’s arrival the 
chair was taken by Miss AGnes WESTON, 


who made one of her usual bien humorous, 
and yet convincing addresses, 

and fun, but touched with pathos. 
observed that, though woman’s work in philan- 
thropy had been ever i 

now Fes 

the front rank and not behind with the bag 
train. 


best results. There were two branches of the 
B.W.T.A. specially for the wives of bluejackets, 
and these contained now 840 members. They 


were drawing in their husbands, and a special 
collection was being made in the Navy for 
£250 to build a Royal Naval Cottage at 
Duxhurst, which she was sure would soon be 


obtained. Miss Weston then called upon 


Miss Frances E. WILiarp, who was most 
ke first of the love of 
America for the motherland, and declared that 
rint, nor, so far as 
, had one woman 
spoken any word during the recent strained 
In 
the sad story of the East two women’s names 


warmly greeted. She s 


neither in speech nor in 
she knew, in private 
relations except for peace and goodwill. 


shone amidst the glare of carnage and cruelty, 


an English and an American name, Florence 
Women realised 
everywhere that ‘only the golden rule can 
bring the golden age.” They believed that, to 
obey the Lord Jesus’ golden rule, they must first 
abjure the excitements of alcohol. Whatever 


Nightingale and Clara Barton. 


might have been the case in the past, in the 
present brain is so sublimated, life is so com- 
plex, that only by entirely refusing to touch 


stimulants could men be fit to conduct their 


lives’ duties. She claimed that athletics, the 
ec neg of science, and above all religion, 
emanded temperance. The White Ribbon 


women were the ‘“‘ Do Everything” body; they 


claimed all in sight as a help to the temperance 
cause. It in its turn was helping other good 


works. The scientific man needed a steady hand 


and clear brain both in himself and his workmen, 
and temperance gave it. In religion it was 
drawing the Churches together. At their last 
American Convention a Catholic Archbishop gave 
the benediction after listening toa Bible reading 
and exposition by a good Methodist woman. It 
was helping the Churches to recognise women’s 
true position. Quite recently the U.S. Methodist 
Convention, representing 3,000,000 of their 
denomination, had decided to admit women as 
delegates, and the Episcopal Church had 
received six women to full rights in their Con- 
vention. It was beginning to be perceived that 
any institution that could not endure the 
presence of good women could not survive at 
all. It was true, she concluded, that men and 
women must work together, but there must 
ever be differences between them. God has 
given the mother heart for purposes of 
wider blessing to humanity than it has 
dreamed as yet. Let us go gently forward, 
until that loving, faithful heart shall be en- 
throned in the places of power, and the queens 
of home shall be queens indeed. And all through, 
the hand of Him whose Gospel has lifted us up 
into those heavenly places of Christ Jesus, of 
Him who was brother to the Marys, and who, 
in His hour of mortal agony, did not forget His 
mother—that hand points the way. His hand 
has lifted woman from her long servitude to the 
fair heights of inspiring hope and _ blessed 
opportunity. 
‘“‘In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Tow’ring o’er the wreck of time; 
All that’s bright in woman’s story 

Radiates from its form sublime.”’ 


When the applause that followed the beautiful 
speech of ‘‘ Sister Frances’ had subsided, Miss 


ers contributed to the 


of anecdote 
: She 


recognised, it was only 
ming admitted that she should walk in 


Nevertheless, it was only comradeship 
between men and women that could produce the 
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Weston called on Canon WILBERFORCE, who 
said that he had only come to say “ God bless 
you”’ to the meeting. He felt that though this 
might truly be called ‘the age of woman,” in 
consequence bet rd of the noble reign of 60 
years that had added to the general respect for 
women, yet in all ages women had borne a 
pean and usually a noble share in the world, 

e referred to the great women of the Bible 
and in particular to the unnamed one whom 
Joab, the Prime Minister of his day, sought out 
to beg her to go to give counsel to King David, 
There were men in Blenty, but Joab knew 
that this woman excelled all of them in her diplo. 
matic wisdom and power of counsel. There 
had always been such great women, and to-day 
what the best and noblest women’s hearts and 
brains were turned towards was sure of final 
success. 

Lapy Henry Somerset, who was warmly 
greeted, said that Reform was the preventive 
of Revolution. Each generation had its own 
particular task in this direction. In each 
there was a call to some special reform, sbich, 
in its beginning, was little understood or appre- 
ciated by the masses, but was faithfully stood 
by and upheld by the few gifted to see more 
sleatly: eformers in the first files must have 
something of the spirit of prophecy. They must 
see what shall be in the future, must have 
vision gifted to look forward to the ulti- 
mate end, knowing that, since there is 
a righteous God over all, the right must win at 
last. Seven hundred women were gathered 
together there who firmly believed that the next 
needed step was the abolition of alcoholic drink. 
It was impossible to deny that the temperance 
cause had sustained a check at the last election. 
But what did it matter? British women must 
not even begin to spell the word Discourage- 
ment. What their cause was going through 
was only what every past reform had had to 
endure. Elizabeth Fry with her help for the 
prisoners and captives, William Wilberforce 
moving the abolition of slavery in the British 
Colonies, Lord Shaftesbury with his reforms for 
the poorest and most degraded classes, had all 
once stood alone; yet now their names are 
honoured and their work has passed into 
fact: and so another generation will regard 
the names and work of Sir Wilfred Lawson 
and Frances E. Willard. She regarded 
the political efforts of ‘the trade” at the last 
election as portending great danger to national 
interests. No matter what trade it might be, 
the organisation of any great monied monopoly 
to obtain political power was a public danger. 
If the effort to make the bar the centre of 
political life were allowed to succeed, it would 
become the greatest possible menace to the 
welfare and liberty of ‘the nation. The 
B.W.T.A. had undertaken a great enterprise in 
the Duxhurst Home for Inebriate Women. It 
was on quite new lines in its cottage homes 
plan, in its outdoor healthful occupations, in its 
hygienic conditions, and in its avoidance of all that 
could seem like an institution, and adoption of all 
that raised the self-respect and cultivated the 
love of the patients. One feature calculated to 
do this was the constant presence of parties of 
poor children, in whom the women took 4 
motherly interest. In eloquent words that 
brought tears to many eyes, Lady Henry 
pleaded for the drunkard’s children, and asked 
support for Duxhurst Home for them from 
those who could not bring themselves to care 
about inebriate women. ; 

Countess Schimmelmann (whose portrait and 
biography appeared in THE Woman’s Srenat of 
February 27th), Rev. Canon Barker, and others 
addressed the meeting. Countess Schimmelmann 
said that temperance work did not exist In 
Germany; everybody scouted it — Church, 
working men, professors, socialists; there wes 
absolutely no temperance party. 


[Reports of the National Council and other 
meetings will appear as usual in the Special 
B.W.T.A. Supplement for the third week in 
the month, to be issued on June 18th. W ill 
secretaries please send orders early ?| 


ee eS 


Gop is disappointed if all the noise we make 
for him is made in church. 
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THE DUXHURST 
DEDICATION. 


By Frances E. Wiarp, 


To one used Sipe peg the penne! there is 
told os in the group of pretty gre 
ool hat cluster in the edge of the se, 
which, with the children’s “‘ Nest’ near by, the 
chapel and hospital, the Manor House and eau 
House, e up a veritable village among the 

+ hills of Surrey, for on this spot 
centre the affection and honest hard work of 
the “British Women"’ and their leader, who 
have set themselves by God’s help to give to 
England its most gracious object lesson in the 
cure of inebriety. But the real pathos of their 
holy endeavour is in the fact that they are 
working for mothers, for wives, and for little 
children—the three classes of human beings in 
whom centre the most of tender thought and 
sacred love, and the Gospel of Christ alone 
renders such an institution possible. ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go in peace and sin no 
more,” is the word of life He spoke, and it 
applies not to one sin, but to all. 

Hae it was ee that the central buildin 
of this significant and attractive group ioeld 
be a church, and that its dedication should be 
the first public exercise ever engaged in here by 
the members and friends of our farm colony, 
and it was fitting that Canon Wilberforce of 
Westminster, whose name suggests the devotion 
of generations to ‘“‘ whatsoever things are pure ” 
and good, and whose lifelong loyalty to the cause 
of temperance and his later declarations in 
favour of the cause of woman mark him as the 
champion in the English Church of those 
reforms whereby the Christian religion incar- 
nates itself in custom and in law. It was 
fitting, too, that the twentieth annual meeting 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association 
should have this dedication as its first service. 
Lady Henry Somerset, who has been from the 
first the presiding genius of the enterprise, 
arranged the plan, the details of which were 
filled in by her devoted and capable associates. 
The Executive Committee came down from 
London with other invited guests. The girls of 
St. Mary’s Home and the children of the 
‘Guild of the Poor Things,” with the cottage 
patients, furnished the music. Tea was served 
in a large marquee on the grounds, and the 
committee had several hours in which to go 
over the village, most of them never having 
visited it until to-day. When the dedication 
was over tea was served in Lady Henry’s room, 
where Lady Katherine Somerset, Canon Wilber- 
force, his wife and daughter, Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith and Miss Agnes Weston were the 
principal guests. 

That so much had been accomplished in so 
brief a space was a delightful surprise and the 
general theme of congratulation. No enterprise 
was ever more nobly served than this one has 
been from the first, but among these capable 
and faithful workers it will not be deeimed 
invidious to mention the Sister Superintendent, 
& woman who is a born leader and: organiser of 
forces on a large scale; Sister Kathleen, who is 
a very Madonna to the homeless little ones in 
the Nest; and Miss Smith, the lady gardener, 
whose patient skill is working out a lovely frame 
of green sward, flowers and vines for the picture 
made by these charming cottages. 

The church is modelled after one at Engel- 
berg, Switzerland, which had attracted Lady 
Henry Somerset’s attention when sojourning 
there, and of which she brought away a photo- 
graph ; but the colouring, like that of the interior 
of all the cottages, is according to a scheme of 
her own, the theory being that strong masses of 
colour help to make the walls attractive. The 
rafters of the church are painted a dull geranium 
red, and round the string-course on a gold band 
the Lord’s Prayer encircles the building, being 
so arranged as to bring the words ‘“‘ Our Father ” 
directly above the altar. 

The walls are grey-blue, at the east end they 
are covered with a beautiful diaper pattern 
painted on canvas, while the hangings are all 
rare embroidery of the fourteenth century. The 
ornaments of the chapel were given by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Yesterday the east end 
Was beautifully decorated with lilies, palms and 
White hydrangeas, while the altar was wreathed 
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with roses, and large standard lilies, all from the 
gardens of Reigate Priory. 

Canon Wilberforce had prepared a service that 
was especially appropriate and tender, in the 
carrying out of which he was assisted by Rev. 
Aston L. Whitlock, Rector of the ish, and 
one of the most helpful friends of the enterprise. 

The address of Canon Wilberforce was charac- 
terised by the well-known spiritual elevation of 
thought and vigour of utterance that places him 
in the forefront of English pulpit orators. He 
made the spiritual the basis of physical health, 
and said that it had been proved in recent 
scientific rein, ein that the sun’s rays will 
kill out every form of microbe and bacillus. 
Even so the Divine beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. shining into the human heart 
will kill out the germs of every evil appetite. 
He said that, though one feel as if ta Keark. 
were ice, this need be no impediment. It 
is well known that in Sir John Franklin's 
expedition a lens cut from a block of ice con- 
centrated the sun’s rays so that they burned 
whatever combustible was placed beneath them. 
Even so a heart, no matter how cold, could 
transmit the Divine warmth, only it must be 
adjusted according to the laws of optics, so that 
it might receive those rays. This was a matter 
of the will, and we were responsible only for 
putting our wills in the attitude of loyalty to 
God according to our best knowledge, and He 
himself would answer for the rest. There could 
be no failure when the will, which is the central 
faculty of the human soul, is deliberately made 
over to Him who gave it. Thus the pro- 
cess of escaping from the bondage of any 
evil babit is not intricate or mysterious, 
but is within the apprehension of every 
mind, and may become the most blessed 
fact of every day’s experience. This temple 
reared by loving hands for the glory of God, for 
the renewing of the spirit of our mind, for 
the coming together of groups of earnest worship- 
pers, was the central edifice of this friendly 
village, this true city of refuge, but its sig- 
nificance would be lost if any gathered here 
should fail to realise that what the Master seeks 
is that other temple, of which He loved to speak, 
even the human body, soul, and spirit in which 
may dwell the Shekinah whereby each of us 
becomes “a temple of God through the Spirit.” 

At the close a touching procession came 
down the aisle, the little crippled and blind 
boys whom Sister Kathleen and Sister Grace 
are caring for at the Children’s Nest—to 
which Countess Somers, mother of Lady Henry 
Somerset, has so largely contributed—that 
haleyon home of happy outings for little people 
from the London slums. ‘They carried the 
Union Jack and the flag of their ‘Guild of the 
Poor Things” (suggested by that pitiful story 
of Mrs. Juliana, Horatia Ewing, entitled ‘The 
Story of a Short Life’), and it bore the legend— 

“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain ; 
His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in His train ?” 

This is the chosen song of the guild, and 
there were tears in all eyes as the little fellows 
sang their hymn of conquest, all the verses of 
which they knew by heart. They have been 
taught that their crutches, if used in the right 
spirit and in the Master’s sight, are swords of 
victory, and this is their motto, which they 
repeat in cheery voices: “* Happy is my lot.” 

It was a tender climax to the hallowed ser- 
vice, this song from the loyal little hearts that 
know what suffering means and how to over- 
come it ‘‘in His Name.” : 

As the audience came out to the pretty por- 
tico, there stood Lady Henry Somerset, who 
has consecrated so much devoted toil and willing 
gifts to the enterprise, holding in both hands a 
big brass plate, and looking eagerly into every 


now concerning the collection.” Many gold 
coins were left in her care, and Mrs. Massing- 
berd—who but she, whose great heart makes her 
gifts for good continuous ?—left a scrap of paper 
on which were pencilled the words, “In grati- 
tude for the dedication services; a hundred 
pounds more from E.L.M.” 
And when it was all over, as I stood watching 
the long procession of brakes, filled by those 
noble women of the Executive Committee who 


face, her smiling glance seeming to say, ‘ And | 


are the special co-workers of their great leader ; 
as I saw the little crippled fellows in their 
crimson blouses, shouting, “‘Three cheers for 
ee halen (who lifted his hat to then 
as his carriage swept past with as much deference 
as if they had been “ the Queen’s Own"); as I 
saw the women, who are the objects of so much 
loving ee eS going quietly to their 

cottages,’and the gentle Sisters in uniform, who 
have them in their care, I wondered if there 
was in all this great and powerful England a 
apt of ground dearer to God than that on which 
t ie. Farm Home Colony has raised its sacred 
walls. 


Reigate, May 81st, 1896. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


‘TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 

twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words ; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman’s SiaNnaL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A. 120. LADY who has to go in mourning 
offers three Bonnets, nearly new, cheap. 
Description, but no approval. 


A. 121. WEED DRESS LENGTH, 7 yards, 
44 inches wide. Only 10s. = 


A, 122, park perfectly new French Boots, 
narrow 4's. Outline of sole sent on applica- 


tion. Ils. 6d. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
6. 107. (YOMFORTABLE Country Home oflered 


: to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms ; temporary or permanent. 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 102. YY ANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


F, 103. WANTED by a Lady, well educated 
and experienced, engagement as companion 
or housekeeper, or would travel ; total abstainer: highest 
references. 
enn’ 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 117. [»valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description, Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and _ toilet cloths, 
@’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores, Approval. 


a 


‘Attention is invited to the use of this column 
for the Sale or Exchange of all articles. The 
advertiser of bicycle, having paid for four 
insertions and had only two, writes us:— 
“Please discontinue my advertisement, as the 
bicycle is sold through your paper.” | 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THe Woman’s SIGNAL will be sent post paid to 
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12 months 6s. 6d. 
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From any Newsagent im the United Kingdom ; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith’s Railway Bookstalls. 
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Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MarsHatt anv Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


OUR PRIZES. 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
the Adjudicators have awarded the prize of 
Ten Shillings for the best list of the ten 
most illustrious Single Women, and the ten 
most illustrious Married Women, British or 
Foreign, excluding living persons, but 
taking in only those who have lived within 
the last three hundred years, an outline 
biographical sketch, mot exceeding one 
hundred words about each, to be added, 
to the undermentioned lady :— 

Mrs. J. B. Mawer, 
2, Pittville Villas, 
Cheltenham, 
whose interesting paper will be published 
next week. 


Highly commended are : 
Miss Kate Thorne, Nursery-road, Har- 
borne. 
Miss Winifred Wheatley, Clive-road, 
Penarth, S. Wales. 
Miss Wight, 39, Grange-road, Edinburgh. 
To each of whom a book will be sent. 


The Cookery Award will be made the 
week after next. 
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‘*A COLORADO MAN 


WRITES.” 


Ture is an old gentleman named Goldwin 
Smith, who was for a few years professor 
of Modern History at Oxford University, 
and then transferred his services, first to 
New York and then to Toronto, who is the 
male Mrs. Lynn Linton of the woman's 
movement. At frequent intervals he has 
amused himself by writing a Cassandra-like 
letter, of prophecy and reprobation mingled, 
about Woman’s Suffrage. Like Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, however, nowadays he sees defeat 
staring his side in the face, and his 
prophecies therefore grow more vehement 
in language, and more outrageous in tone, 
year by year. He has just delivered him- 
self of a new diatribe, which will be found 
reprinted from the Times on another page. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
verbiage in this letter, but when it is in- 
spected with a view to the discovery of 
arguments it shrinks like a pricked bladder. 
What connection there is between the fact 
that in America there has appeared a female 
clown, and the claim of English women 
who pay rates and taxes to give a vote, is 
not apparent; nor indeed is it easy to 
discover why anybody should be more 
shocked at a female clown than at the usual 
‘‘ bare-backed circus rider,’ except from 
the tendency of the narrow mind to shy 
at whatever is novel without regard to its 
essential characteristics. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith states that in Massa- 
chusetts, which, because he approves of it, 
is called ‘‘ mature and sober,” ‘‘ Woman’s 
Suffrage after a long agitation was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority.” It is per- 
fectly true that a majority of the men of 
Massachusetts refused to yield to women 
that franchise for which nine-tenths of the 
women themselves who voted expressed 
their desire. But what is this supposed to 
prove? We are well aware that the vote 
is denied by men to women at present in 
the majority of communities. But fifty 
years ago the whole of America, North and 
South, would have shown a large majority 
at a test poll for the maintenance of negro 
slavery; and a hundred years ago Adam 
Smith felt constrained to declare that, 
though Free Trade was in every way 
desirable, the interests and the opinions 
that were banded against it were those of 
so enormous a majority that it was quite 
impossible to suppose that Protection could 
ever be abolished in England. To say that 
a reform still has a majority of opponents 
is practically only to say that it 7s a reform 
yet to seek, and, as an argument, carries 
absolutely no weight one way or the other. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith lives so far away 
that he is apparently unable to follow our 
currents of opinion and action. Otherwise 
he would be aware that the married 
woman’s vote that so excites his male 
alarm is a conceded fact. In all recent 
Acts of Parliament. that confer franchises 
on women, marriage is declared to be no 
disqualification per se. Many of the more 
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cautious of us are not unwilling to see 
some restriction on the numbers of women 
voting at first; and Mr. Faithfull Begg’s 
Bill, introduced this session, would not 
have qualified women lodgers, servants, 
and some other classes, the men in which 
do have the vote. Others of us (of whom 
the writer is personally one) are not content 
to ask for less than the vote for women on 
the same terms as men have it, though we 
would gladly take an instalment of justice. 
But we are all agreed now that, whatever 
dividing line there may be, that line must 
not be marriage, but that a married woman 
having the qualification—be it ownership, 
separate occupation, or whatever it may be 
—-shall not be deprived of her vote because 
she is a matron; and this principle, that 
the honourable estate of marriage is not to 
be insulted by being made to disqualify a 
woman otherwise qualified to give a vote, is 
now safely embedded in Acts of Parliament. 

There is, however, in this letter but one 
point that really deserves any attention— 
but one for the sake of which we need take 
the trouble to notice it. It is the para- 
graph headed: ‘“‘ A Colorado Man writes.” 
What does this anonymous person, accord- 
ing to Mr. Goldwin Smith, write to his 
equally unnamed correspondent? Here is 
the passage in all its coarse and vulgar 
verbiage—the language used alone being 
sufficient to cross the writer of it off from 
the list of men entitled, by nature or 
nurture, to speak about anything concern- 
ing women :— 

“T thought until this election that’ it would 
be a good thing, but I do not think decent 
women in Denver will ever go to the polls 
again. Why, the political bosses ran the women 
from what they call ‘The Row’ just like 
sheep, and shamed every decent woman in the 
city; and the worst of it was that these same 
women voted, of course, against their own sex 
and for all the ‘ bums’ on the ticket. My wife 
says she will never vote again except to repeal 
the Women’s Suffrage Act.” 

Upon the argument of this low piece of 
composition it is not needful to say more 
than that, though we are aware that there 
are vile women in the world, we are sure 
that the good and conscientious women far 
outnumber them, and that till some feasible 
plan is presented to keep off the voters’ 
list the men who make and keep bad 
women what they are, or even to cross off 
it those men referred to in this paragraph 
as the “political bosses”’ and the ‘‘ bums,” 
we are not able to see, in the fact that some 
women are as bad as these men, a logical 
or valid reason for refusing the vote to the 
average woman. We cannot perceive 
where the “shame ”’ to ‘‘ decent women ” 
is supposed to arise in the fact (if it bea 
fact) that women who are low simply by 
reason of their relation to bad men were 
organised and paid by bad men to go out 
to vote for bad men! The “shame” of 
the whole affair seems to rest with the 
despicable males referred to rather than even 
with the bad women in question, and does 
not even remotely pass on to ‘decent 
women.” Asregards the latter, the inference 
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MIDSUMMER DRESS SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON, JUNE 4rtu, 1896. 


The attention of readers is drawn to 
the fact that this Supplement is an 
addition to the usual size of the paper, 
so that the special Dress news of this 
Season may be given without encroach- 
ment on the space and topics of the 
ordinary issue. 


DRESS MOTTOES FOR SENSIBLE 
WOMEN. 
“ Be temperate in all things.” 
“ Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy—rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Shakespeare. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(PatrerNsS of any of these can be had by 
sending to this office 63d. for small ones, or 
1s. 1d. for full costumes. Be careful to give 
right number, and please note the patterns 
cannot be exchanged.) 


Seed | 
“wo A Nino 
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AT PETER ROBINSON’S. 


Messrs. Peter Rosrnson’s palatial establish- | 
ment at Oxford Circus has, amongst other | 
advantages, the great one of supplying the | 
wants of every class of customer. The rich | 
woman in search of a Paris model gown or | 
mantle can obtain what she desires in perfec- 
tion, while the mother of a large family, with a | 

ited income, finds departments allotted to 
her requirements in which, in consequence of | 


“The Woman’s Signal ” is a weekly journal for ladies, unlike any other paper, 


with its quantities of fine lace and elaborate 
handworkings in beads, was £80. Simple little 
walking toilets at two or three guineas are 
equally to be found, multitudes of them of 
every colour and every fashionable design 
hanging in serried ranks, and offered for the 
inspection of a customer as cheerfully as the 
more costly ones. 

At this time of year the most attractive 
section is that devoted to the lighter dresses 
that the warm weather makes at once 
and suitable. As every season must 


prettier than anything else that has gone before 
it, this year grass lawn, though so simple and 
plain a material, manages to construct itself 
into many of the most charming dresses. This 
rather thick and coarse kind of muslin in string 
colour of various tints is to be had elaborately 
embroidered in white or self tones, decorated 
with ribbon stripes, relieved with lace yokes or 
vests, placed over silk lining or sateen lining of 
varying shades, and so on and so on; in short, 
so differently treated, that on the stands of 
Messrs. Peter Robinson’s large salon you may 
see twenty dresses, all of this same material 
and yet each one entirely different from its 
neighbour. 

Even the cottons this year, made as they are 
to imitate sheeny silks and printed muslins, 
form delightful little dresses. As to the blouses, 


their name is legion. There is an immense 


page 
ave its 
fashion, and what is in fashion always seems 


Hat at Messrs. GARROULD’s, 


Made with the new black Horsehair Lace. 

Round the brim is a twist of full coloured tulle. 

Upon the crown are deep crimson roses, and 

handsome black feathers, and clusters of shaded 
leaves at the back, 31s. 6d. 


choice of material and a large variety in style. | 
It is a satisfaction to country visitors to know | 
that they are quite at liberty to walk round | 
this large establishment without being asked 


to buy unless they see what they desire: to 


| 


MILLINERY AT GAR- 
ROULD'’S. 


It is proves that there are many people who 
visit Messrs. Garrould’s huge establishment in 
the Edgware-road without having the least idea 
concerning the beauties of the millinery depart- 
ment; but when once the visitor has ascended 
the broad staircase and found herself in the 
midst of a perfect flower-garden of hats and 
flowers she is not likely to forget the pretty 
sight which greets her eyes. The large light 
gallery is full of pretty millinery, and there are 
stacks of roses and corn-flowers in high vases 
in the windows, looking exactly as if they were 
wing. There are no English flowers in this 
epartment ; only the best French flowers are 
sold, and at prices which are very much lower 
than at any other establishment in the West 
End. Hats may be bought, either trimmed or 
untrimmed, as preferred, and there are many 
groups of feathers and floral mounts, which are 
simply invaluable to the amateur milliner. 
The trimmed hats are of every description, as 
will be easily understood when I mention the 
fact that the prices range from 10s. 9d. to 
three guineas and a half. 
More simple in style is a charming little toque 
made in green straw, and trimmed with an 
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aigrette made of rose-foliage, a cluster of pale 
pink roses mixed with Maréchal Niels appeared 
at either side of the brim. Very delicate in 
effect is a hat of Panama straw trimmed with 
bows of pin-spotted white chiffon at one side 
and a large bow of blade grass at the other. 
These little hats, which are “all bows,” are 
very popular just now, and some charming 
examples of them are to be seen at Messrs. 
Garrould’s. One is in beaver-coloured straw 


e very large number of articles sold, there | purchase; and a better panorama of the best | with a bow of pale turquoise-blue velvet at one 


Will be found goods of very exceptional value at 
very moderate rates. 

In the spacious saloons devoted to the cos- 
tumes there is infinite variety. A very magni- 
ficent Worth model was shown to me, 80 | 
elaborate as to be practically indescribable, 
although it would be briefly described merely as 


“a black silk dress,” the original price of which, 
ie wi ee on ane aes 


And has a very different and higher class circulation than that of any other 1d. journal for womer. 


fashions of the moment could not be desired | 
than is thus to be seen. 


CourRTAULD’s CRAPES are famous for their 
beauty and durability. They are English made, 
and bought by French and all other good 
houses because of their excellence. 


side and a large bow of white glacé silk sash- 
ribbon at the other, a narrow twist of the same 
ribbon being passed across the front. Riverside 
hats are a great speciality at Messrs. Garrould’s, 
and I am particularly charmed with their new 
white piqué hats, which supply a long-felt 
want. I have never felt that any hat looked 
white enough to wear with a white piqué dress 
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Wraterproot CRAPE. 


From the Leading Drapers of the World. 


Be 


the white straw looks dull by the side of the 
material. The new hats are made by covering 
straw sailor hats with white piqué, and the effect 
is really excellent when they are trimmed with 
white satin bows and a group of white ee 
These hats are only 9s. 11d. ready trimmed, and | 
I expect there will be quite a run on them for 
Henley. Untrimmed sailor hats can be had in | 
every possible style, commencing at the low 
rice of 1s. 43d. Amongst the lovely artificial 
Rowers which adorn the millinery department 
may be mentioned_pink and purple poppies, | 
crimson clover, and carnations of every kind, | 
from the pink Malmaison, which looks equally | 


artificial, whether it is in life or in imitation, to 
the little pink and white clove pink, 
as if it were growing in the garden. 


which looks 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
A 113.—Blouse in Cotton, or Woollen, trimmed 


, 6d. | 
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Suffrage, Temperance, Education, Philanthrop:c Effort, Reforms, Employments; and all “ Woman’s Movements.” 


| many pleatings ; 


JUNE FASHIONS. 


Cotours still continue very bright, and the | 


dresges in the carriages in the Park vie with the 
lilac and laburnum which han overhead, or 
the crimson rhododendrons in the flower-beds. 
The hats are‘a mass of flowers and ribbons (the 
gayest colours being always at the back), and a 
plain sunshade becomes a necessity, if it were 
only for the sake of relief. These simple sun- 
shades look in excellent style, and form a marked 
contrast to the frilled and furbelowed monstrosi- 
ties which were so much in evidence last year; 


the favourite colours are pale pink, mauve, light | 


yellow, and a dark crimson suggestive of a 
damask rose. Sequin trimming isa great feature 
in most of the dresses, and it is surprising how 


a very little touch of this passementerie will | 
serve to make the plainest dress look smart. | 


The milliners are making a great attempt to 


introduce trimmed skirts, but they do not 


‘“eatch on” very quickly, or seem to pleases 
the English taste. The best attempt at 
a trimmed skirt which I have seen of late 
was in navy and white foulard, in which 
a pattern of true lover’s knot, carried out in 
narrow white Valenciennes, made an excellent 
border for the skirt. The bodice was partially 
covered by a white lace zouave, and there was a 
Vandyke collar and vest of silver-grey cloth. 
Many of the new sleeves are being cut with a 
long cuff, to come over the hand, edged with 
the fashion is a pretty one, but 
it strikes me as being only really suitable when it 
is applied to a tea gown—a garment which 
suggests ease and leisure and a respite from the 
work of the world. Yesterday I met a youn 

American girl who wore a sleeve which she told 
me was “the latest from Paris.” It was cut 
perfectly plain from. shoulder to wrist, and 
finished off with a small epaulette, caught up in 
the centre, suggestive of butterflies’ wings. The 
material was in black chiffon, striped with 
white lace, and the effect was decidedly smart. 


A 112.—Blouse in Alpaca, Silk, or Cotton, new 
sleeve, 64d 
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A black straw hat, with a high crown of pink 
| satin, veiled in black point d’esprit with a 
panicle of black feathers at one side, completed 
this pretty toilette. 

Grass lawn dresses bid fair to be popular, 
especially when they are arranged over pale 
green satin and beautified with insertions of 
guipure. Canvas is also'a fashionable material, 
and is always made in bright colours, as it looks 
dull if carried out in pale tones. Grass-green, 
gendarme blue and a full shade of brown are 
amongst the popular tints; white canvas is also 
worn, and it looks well trimmed with white satin 
| and string-coloured guipure. Very large rufiles 
‘are being worn in a mixture of black and 
‘white lace and mousseline de soie, @ bunch of 
‘Russian violets being placed at either side of 
the throat. 
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Vide Press—All should Visit the Establishment of 


A 102.—A tailor-style cloth skirt and cape to 
match ,can be worn either with a blouse of a 
different fabric or a plain bodice of the same 
material. 
new material called alpaca cloth makes it excel- 
lently. It is cut very full, and the seams are 


stitched down three times, the edge finishing in 
the same way. 
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It looks well in ladies’ cloth, or the | 
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Dress Materials. 


LADIES SHOULD INSPECT GARROULD’S 


NEW CYCLING COSTUMES. 


In the Ladies’ Tailoring Department may now be seen all the latest and most 
_ -" approved Styles for Cycling. Tailor-made throughout from 45s. 6d. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 
ROAD, HYDE PARK, 


LONDON, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘GARROULN, LONDON.” 


ALL ABOUT FANS. 


_ Lovers of pretty fans should pay a visit to 
Mr. Gregg, of 92, New Bond-street. This noted 
| specialist has a fine collection of old-world relics 
‘which he is always pleased to exhibit to an 
appreciative audience. How beautiful they are, 
these ancient fans! What loving care was 
lavished by the workmen on every part of the 
| dainty object which was destined for the hand 
of beauty! These delicate trophies scem_ to 
reproach our restless haste, our struggle after 
cheap effects, by showing the beautiful effects 
which may be attained when the artist grudges 
neither time nor pains. The most interesting 
fan in Mr. Gregg’s collection is one which 
belonged to Mrs. Siddons. The fragile, white 
| silk leaf is delicately painted in sepia, the ivory 
sticks are carved so finely that they almost 
resemble lace. Another old fan is carved in a 
trellis work of ivory, allowing only a space where 
brilliant birds flit across the surface. A little 
' colour is sometimes introduced in the ivory 
sticks with excellent effect. Mr. Gregg’s col- 
lection boasts of fans in which the sticks are 
| touched up with pink, pale blue, and mauve. 
|The rose pink fan was found in the garret 
‘of an old house in Bournemouth, and round 
|it was wrapped an old bill; the paper 
lwas so thin with age that it is now 


sets forth that this fan was sold in 1788 
for a little over three pounds by one Edward 
| Archer, of Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
| poplin and satinet mercer to their Majesties. 
The leaf is painted with Watteau subjects in 
shades of rose pink, and the ivory sticks are 
painted to correspond. Another interesting 
relic is a presentation fan which was given away 
on some State occasion, at the Opera at Covent 
Garden, on February 26th, 1796; the leaf con- 
tains a plan of the house with the names of the 


~~ 


| almost as delicate as a cobweb. The account | 
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A 112.—Dress for girl aged 12 to 16; makes 


well in serge, thin tweed, or cotton. 


Read “The Woman’s Signal” with interest, while to the sousewife it is most valuable. 


Yoke, cuffs 


‘occupants of all the boxes. These beautiful | and belt may be in contrasting or same colour. 
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Peter Robinson, « 
GRAND DISPLAY OF SUMMER NOVELTIES 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


New Portfolio of Fashion Illustrations, drawn by leading 
Artists,fgratis and post-free on receipt of post card. 


The House of PETER ROBINSON is the largest in the Kingdom devoted 
exclusively to Dress and Drapery Merchandise. 


OXFORD ST. AND RECENT ST. 


antiques are all for sale, and are well worth ihe. and the spangled fan is the favourite of fashion | honour of mounting fans for Royalty, and I saw 
attention of a collector. at the moment. It does not matter how many | a reproduction of a curious fan witch he had 

The latest fashions in modern fans are always | sequins are used, as long as they are arranged | mounted for Her Majesty the Queen, Princess 
to be found at Mr. Gregg’s, and when I had| with taste, for nearly all the evening dresses | Henry of Battenberg, and the Duchess of York, 
examined the beautiful curios just described I| are trimmed with sequins at present and | all the three generations of Royalties were 
asked for information as to the modes of the the fans must be made to match. The | photographed on to white satin, so that this fan 
moment. Ostrich feathers have quite gone out, fashionable fan is rather small, but it makes | made an interesting souvenir of the Royal 
up in brilliancy what it lacks in size. An | Family. 

| excellent example of the spangled fan is to be 
, found in one of the illustrations which accom- 
| pany this article. The leaf is made of black 
|.tulle, embroidered with green spangles and 
| finished off with a scalloped edge of black 
satin embellished with green and gold sequins ; 
three lovely little medallions appear in the 
. centre, consisting of charming figures in Direc- 
\ | toire costume, painted on a background of white 
\ | satin. Our second illustration shows a truly 
| exquisite fan, painted by Miss Vasey, with 
groups of white orchids on white lisse, with 
ivory mounts. es 

Mr. Gregg has on-several occasions had the 
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Excellence of Shape. J. S. GREGG, Glove, Hose & Fan Specialist. Moderate Charges. 
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over 20/- Glove fitted previous to purchase, cut and quality guaranteed. 
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seems to be, surely, that it is the bounden 


duty of ‘‘decent women ”’ to get and use 
the vote, in order to help to prevent the 
return to the legislature of men who are so 
bad that it is a disgrace to even be known 
to vote for them, and who, therefore, must 
be too bad to be trusted to make the laws 
for women unchecked. For nobody will 
dare to pretend that such bad women as are 
referred to are more than the small minority 
of their sex. The wheat and the tares 
must grow together to the harvest; but 
when the harvest comes it will assuredly 
be found that the sheaves of grain in this 
field are a hundred-fold the weight of the 
worthless weeds. To drop metaphor, in 
the woman’s vote there will be counted a 
hundred—nay, a thousand—good, moral, 
high-minded women’s opinions for every 
immoral one’s. Who dares or cares to 
deny it? 

But there is just to hand the most crush- 
ing and decisive rebutting testimony as to 
the actual workings of the women’s vote in 
that very place and that very election as to 
which Mr. Smith writes. Against this 
anonymous vulgar ‘‘ A Man in Colorado,”’ 
whose assertion Mr. Goldwin Smith is surely 
mistaken in supposing may influence public 
opinion in this country, we have to place 
the signed and responsible testimony of 
three of the most important men in Colorado: 
to wit, the Governor of the State, and the 
respective editors of the leading Liberal and 
Conservative newspapers of the capital. 
These have just reached this office, being 
printed in the San Francisco Ezaminer. 
California is about to vote on a Woman's 
Suffrage amendment to its constitution; 
the Republican State Convention, which met 
May 6th, had to consider if it would make 
the franchise for women a plank in the 
party platform—and, by the way, we 
rejoice to record that it did accept the 
“plank.” In preparation for this Conven- 
tion the editor of the San Francisco paper 
named above applied to his two leading 
professional colleagues of either “‘ colour ” 
in Denver, and also to the responsible head 
of the State of Colorado, to give evidence 
as to the working of the women’s vote 
there. Here, then, is responsible, respec- 
table testimony ; and most certainly it far 
more than counteracts the disgustingly 
worded anonymous libel that Mr. Goldwin 
oe has thought it worth while to circu- 
ate. 


The Governor of the State of Colorado | 
Says :— 


“So far, the objections made to equal suffrage 
during the campaign preceding the election at 
which the ballot was given to women have not 
been sustained by the facts. The women do 
take an interest in the questions under dis- 
cussion, and do take the trouble to vote. The 
only danger anticipated, and not yet proven not 
to exist, is that they may be deceived by those 
having ulterior motives, but professing righteous 
and disinterested purposes. But they are 
realising that it is necessary for them to investi- 
gate the facts for themselves, and not to believe 
a that they are told, especially keeping in mind 

t in politics, as in other matters, the source 
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must be considered. The correctness of their 


purpose tends to counteract their inexperience. 
There are 80,000 women eligible to vote in 
Colorado, and about 65,000 voted at the last 
election. —ALBERT W. McINTIRE, Governor.” 

‘Equal suffrage has been the law in Colorado 
for nearly three years now, and nothing could 
induce the intelligent people of this State to 
revoke that Act of they had the power. Women 
appear to show as much intelligence and to take 
as deep an interest in political affairs, especially 
those that affect the general welfare, as men, 
and their influence is almost entirely cast for 
right and decency and good government. In 
all the elections held since the change was made 
women have cast more than 40 per cent. of the 
total vote, and everybody admits .that their 
presence in politics and at the polls has a 
purifying and elevating effect on our political 
methods, and has compelled the nomination 
and election of a better class of officials than 
male suffrage ever gave us. No evil effects, 
either to the women themselves or to our public 
affairs, are discernible, while the benefits of the 
equal suffrage law are innumerable.— WILLIAM 
STAPLETON, Editor, Denver Republican.” 

‘The result of woman suffrage in Colorado is 
quite up to the expectations of its Conservative 
friends. In Denver, and most other cities of 
the State, women have generally voted—it is 
believed more generally even than the men. 
They mingle in the Caucus and at the primaries 
with men, and it is noticed that since their 
advent these political functions have been far 
more honest and orderly than of yore. The 
fact that they have the ballot has secured in 
Denver a far more rigorous execution of the 
laws against gambling and other like public 
delinquencies than was ever before known. On 
the whole, in my opinion, woman suffrage in 
Colorado has had a healthful and elevating 
influence upon the public service and municipal 
morals generally. Don’t understand me that it 
has cured all the ills afilicting the body politic. 
It has cured some serious ones, and is rapidly 
exterminating others. — T. M. Parrerson, 
Editor, Denver News.” 

So much, then, for this ex-Oxford Pro- 
fessor’s base attempt to colupare women 
voters with the venal victims of men’s 
vices. We must add that in Colorado, as 
in New Zealand, and in other American 
States, the very first use made by women 
of their franchise has been to cast the shield 
of their motherly protection over little girls. 
In Colorado, women were not given a 
limited vote, but equal rights in all respects 
with men, and accordingly two women 
stood for and were elected to be Members 
of the State Parliament. In their first 
session, one of them, Mrs. Holley, intro- 
duced a Bill. It was one to raise the ‘‘ Age 
of Consent.’’ Before that (let Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who thinks that there is nothing to 
be wished for women that a male legisla- 
ture does not do spontaneously, listen to 
this !) the age at which a little girl might 
be legally outraged, on the plea that she 
had “consented,” poor baby, was TEN! 
The woman’s vote and the woman’s mem- 
bership of Parliament at once raised the age 
to sixteen. The ‘‘ decent women’ of 
Colorado will assuredly think this protec- 
tion for their poor little sisters well bought, 
even at the price of being made aware that 
bad women can also cast a ballot. The 
“decent women’”’ everywhere are waking 
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up to their duty to their sex and to man- 
kind, and will not be deterred from attempt- 
ing to do it by such futile abuse as that of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s favoured correspon- 
dent. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


THERE has been no incident so painful and 
unfortunate as the crushing to death of over a 
thousand persons at the fétes of the Russian 
coronation since a very similar event at the 
marriage fctes of Marie Antoinette more than a 
hundred years ago. Then the firework display 
was the cause of a crush so extreme that when 
a panic seized the crowd hundreds of them were 
huddled together in a mass and killed. It is 
very sad, too, for the sympathetic young Czarina, 
who cares enough about others, even of the poor 
and lowly, to be deeply depressed by this 
untoward event. — 


4 * 
Women’s degrees are again coming under 
discussion at Cambridge University. It will be 
remembered that in March it was carried that 
a committee (or, as they call it, a ‘‘ syndicate ”) 
should be appointed ‘‘to consider what further 
rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to 
women students by the University, and whether 
women should be made admissible to degrees in 
the University, and, if so, to what degrees, on 
what conditions, and with what restrictions, if 
any.” But when the names of the proposed 
committee were put to the vote they were 
rejected en masse, leaving the first resolution 
with no means for carrying it out. 
a * * 


The excuse was that the syndicate, it was 
urged, consisted of an undue preponderance of 
members of the council of the Senate, no less 
than seven out of the number, excluding the 
Vice-Chancellor, being nominated. On the new 
syndicate there are only two members of the 
council of the Senate—viz., the Master of St. 
John’s and Professor Maitland—while the 
junior members of the Senate are represented 
by Mr. A. N. Whitehead, of Trinity, and Mr. A. 
Berry, of King’s. ‘‘ There is very little doubt,” 
says a Cambridge correspondent, ‘that the 
appointment of the syndicate will be opposed, 
and, should the grace be rejected, the subject 
will be allowed to drop.” 


‘The syndicate now proposed consists of the 
following :—The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s; Mr. Chawner, Master of 
Emmanuel; Dr. Stanton, Ely Professor of 
Divinity ; Dr. Maitland, Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England; Dr. Shore, Dr. James, 
Professor Robinson, Mr. J. W. Cartmell, 
Christ’s; Mr. R. D. Roberts, Clare; Mr. W. N. 
Shaw, Emmanuel; Mr. A. W. W. Dale, Trinity 
Hall; Mr. A. N. Whitehead, Trinity; and Mr. 
A. Berry, King’s. The grace for their appoint- 
ment will be submitted to the Senate at a Con- 
gregation to be held on Thursday, June 4th. 

* * * 

In anticipation of this, Dr. Hobson, of King’s, 
comes forward with a plan for giving degrees to 
women without their having resided at a Cam- 
bridge College, simply on their taking the 
examinations and producing a certificate of 
having attended ‘some college recognised by 
the University.” The good gentleman declares 
that under his plan ‘the standard of attain- 
ments required from women is precisely the 
same as that required from students of the 
University.” But, behold! when we scrutinise 
it more closely, we find that he only proposes 
that the B.A. degree shall be given to women 
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who pass an honours examination, while the 
same degree is to be awarded to every duffer of 
a man on his scraping through a bare pass 
This extraordinary proposal to 


examination ! 
handicap the sex that has so comparatively few 
educational opportunities, and that many of these 
Cambridge Dons are still prepared to call ‘the 
weaker” one, is surely the height of unreason 
and meanness. 

* % * 


Dr. Hobson says, as cited above, that the 
degree under his proposed plans is to be 
given on the same test for men and 
women, and he reiterates it at a later part 
of his circular. ‘“ The adoption of such a plan 
as the present one would imply that the Uni- 
versity had definitely and finally decided that 
its relations to the education of men and 
to the education of women should be funda- 
mentally of a different character, that the 
degrees which it grants to men and the 
titular degrees which it would grant to women 
were to be granted on absolutely different 
principles, the standard of scholarship being, 
however, the same in the two cases. In the 
case of men, a degree in the University would 
continue, as hitherto, to imply much more 
than that a certain standard’ of knowledge 
had been reached; but the titular degrees 
granted to women would be regarded 
as dependent upon an intellectual test alone. 
It would be in accordance with this view of the 
greater completeness of the responsibility which 
the University accepts for its own members 
than that which it wovld accept in granting 
titular degrees to women that women should 
not be admitted to the poll (c.e., mere pass) 
examinations. The degrees which the University 
gives to poll men would not be considered to 
possess very much value if those degrees were 
regarded as dependent solely or principally upon 
an intellectual test ; their value depends almost 
entirely upon the fact that they cannot be 
obtained without residence in the University.” 


* x * 


Doubtless, the B.A. degree has “‘not very 
much value” asa test of scholarship. But, such 
as it is, it is useful and of pecuniary value to 
thousands of men who heve not time and 
money, even though they may have brains, 
to take honours; and women of the same class 
are entitled to the degree, if at all, on the 
same contparatively easy terms as men can 
get it; women must not, in common fairness, 
be required to take honours to get it while men 
get it for a ‘ pass.” 

* 


This is quite a ‘“ Woman’s week.” There 
are the large meetings of the B.W.T.A. going 
on, and crowds of both sexes are flocking to 
hear the words of the leading women of that 
movement. The Royal British Nurses’ display 
is drawing crowds, and at the famous Agti- 
cultural Show at St. Albans, the chief exhibit 
of special interest is the wonderful collection of 
insects that do harm in agriculture, made by 
Miss Eleanor Ormerod, accompanied by draw- 
ings made by her sister, Miss G. Ormerod. 


This exhibit, which received the prolonged 
notice of the Prince and Princess of Wales, has 
been formed during years of labour and study 
by Miss Ormerod, who has made this subject 
her speciality, and has had her unapproached 


excellence in it admitted by being appointed at ; 
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‘Nearly 70 different kinds of insects that 
cause injury to farm or fruit crops, or to live 
stock, are practically illustrated,” says the 
Times, “in a series of 17 cases. The attacks of 
weevils upon the seed and foliage of peas, beans 
and clovers; the attacks of gout fly, Hessian 
fly, and other pests upon the stalks of corn 
plants; the weevils and other beetles, the 
moths, and the mites that infest stored grain 
and meal ; the various pests of flour mills and 
corn stores; and the ‘rubble,’ ‘hen corn,’ 
and other waste material cleaned out of im- 
ported corn—these are the subjects of the 
earlier cases. Infestations of imported or 
stored fodder are illustrated. Familiar pests 
of field crops are exemplified by  click- 
beetles, with their wireworm grubs, turnip 
‘fly,’ and mustard beetles; chafers and their 
grubs ; the surface caterpillars of cabbage and 
turnip moths, the mangold fly, and the large 
larva of the death’s-head moth, which has a 
weakness for potato leaves. The troubles of the 
apple tree are illustrated by the American 
blight, the codlin moth, the winter moth, and 
its ‘looper’ larve, and the goat and lappet 
moths with their caterpillars. The tunnellings 
of the giant sirex in live silver fir, the borings 
of the death-watch in oak and Leech timber, 
the injuries of certain beetles to manufactured 
leather, the liver fluke of the shcep, and the 
small pond-snail in which it passes part of its 
life, and the water-beetles injurious to young 
fish in ponds are all to be seen. Pests of live 
stock are well illustrated. Visitors can see at a 
glance the nature of the mischief perpetrated in 
each case, and by the useful device of ‘ family 
groups” each insect is shown in thie several 
stages of its metamorphosis, thereby revealing 
relationships never even suspected by those who 
have not paid attention to the subject.” 


The field of women’s labour is constantly 
extending. The latest surprising innovation 
comes from Oregon, U.S.A., where Mrs. Clara 
Wood has made for herself a name second to 
none as a mining expert. She has made a 
special study of the Klemath river in Arizona, 
and is said to be the leading authority on the 
mineralogy of that region. 


Mrs Eliza Warren, the veteran authoress, and 
one of the pioneers of women’s journalism, was 
until the end of last year still fulfilling the duties 
of editress of ‘‘The Ladies’ Treasury,” in spite 
of her eighty-three years of age. Owing to the 
discontinuance of this magazine, and to other 
circumstances over which she has no control, 
Mrs. Warren is sadly pressed by pecuniary 
troubles. She has passed her long life in work- 
ing for others, who are now unable to help her. 
Tn consequence of the infirmities attendant on 
her advanced age, Mrs. Warren is no longer 
able to support herself by her pen as has hitherto 
been the case, and some of her literary friends 
are endeavouring to raise a fund to relieve her 
remaining years. Contributions, however small, 
to the Eliza Warren Fund, will be gratefully 
received by Miss Ellen T. Masters, Mount 
Avenue, Ealing. 


Rev. Prof. Thoumaian—the Armenian Chris- 
tian exile, condemned to death by the Turks 
and rescued by the British Government—of 
whom most of our readers will have heard, and 


one time Consulting Entomologist to the Govern- | his wife, wish to announce to their numerous 


ment, and at another Examiner in the subject 


in Edinburgh University. 


friends the birth of a son at Shrewsbury-road, 
Forest Gate. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

Ir there be one thing more than another which 
is the settled purpose of intelligenty’and 
educated men and women who are, are to be, 
and ought to be the governing forces in all 
Christian nations, it is that the relation’of man 
to his Creator shall be a question for the indi- 
vidual soul, and shall not be used as an instru. 
ment by any human power or authority. Our 
fathers dreaded the power of the Catholic 
Church. But I think we are quite apt to forget 
the “fury of the bishops,” from which John 
Milton says they fled, was the fury of Protestant. 
bishops. Religious intolerance was the error 
and crime of past ages, universal but with 
few exceptions, and belonged to all churches 
alike. The witchcraft delusion prevailed in Pro- 
testant England and in Puritan Massachusetts, 
as well as among the Catholic nations of the 
Continent. It was a Protestant monarch by 
whose orders the body of Oliver Cromwell was 
disinterred from its resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey, and the head—nobler and more august 
than any in the long line of English sovereigns 
since the day of Alfred—was exposed to pvblic 
indignity on Temple Bar. To-day Catholic 
France is as tolerant as Protestant Massachu- 
setts. 


SS 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN POLITI- 
CALLY. 


Wuex can the truth that self-indulgence 
is self-destruction be so clearly and deeply 
taught as by the mother? The larger 
lesson of respecting the rights of naticns 
can be taught in the family, where each 
one has rights that call for respect. 
“Women have nothing to do with pelitics.” 
Indeed, they have all to do with it. Consciously 
or unconsciously they must influence the world 
politically as in all other ways. Shall they not, 
then, do it intelligently? Shall they not leain 
that they may teach? The day is at hand when, 
having recognised the power of woman as 
educators, men shall also be willing to secure 
their help and co-operation in the government 
of the country. Shall the great majority con- 
servatively refuse to help, or shall we all as 
women endeavour by our home life, by our 
public life, hasten the coming of that day when 
‘‘ righteousness shall cover the earth ?” 


ann 


FAMILY DINNER. 
By Martua Davipson. 


Tue every-day dinner should not be a solemn 
function, but a merry gathering of family and 
chosen friends, with plenty of time and as 
dainty napery and careful service as can be 
provided for the most honoured guest. The 
best the housewife has is none too good for her 
family. Why are women so prone to reserve 
the patched linen, the cracked and chipped 
china and the spoons with the silver plating 
worn oft for home use, and save the best, some- 
times the extravagant best, for the chance 
acquaintance, whose invitation to dinner is 
often only the payment of a social debt, which 
robs it of all sweet hospitality ?_ Many a woman 
treats her family with habitual insolence, and 
then weeps and wonders when husband and 
children seek other places where they may fin 

attention and consideration. It is not possible 
to cultivate sincerity and good breeding In 4 
family where there is one set of manners for 
visitors and another for the home dwellers, ot 
where comfort is of less importance than parade. 
Many housewives complain that the little 
refinements of daily life take too much time, 
and are too expensive “just for the family. 

Then strike a balance between home life and 


| society, taking away the supertluities which are 


pretentious and burdensome and which deceive 
no one as to your real wealth and culture, an 
adding to the home life the graces of honesty 
and courtesy which shall make the home 
dwellers ready at all times for the grandest or . 


| the simplest society. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘“ Casseli’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), &c., &c:) 


SOME SEASONABLE SAVOURIES. 


Tuts week I am giving directions for a few 
little savouries that are suitable for almost 
any meal, and will also pave the way for the 
disposal of some of the odds and ends that will, at 
times, be found on the larder shelves in the 
best regulated homes. They appeal, too, to the 
palate, when one feels hardly up to meat dishes. 


TOMATOES AND CHEESE AU GRATIN. 


Butter a fireproof dish and dredge it with 
bread raspings, then lay the tomatoes in, cooked 
and whole, and in a single layer; any left over 
from a previous meal can be used up; pour 
over them a sauce, made from half a pint of 
milk, an ounce and a half of butter, an ounce of 
flour, and a dash of nutmeg and mustard. I 
advise that the flour and butter be blended in 
the saucepan first, and the sauce well cooked 
after the milk is added. Dredge with more 
raspings, and serve, after a niinute in a sharp 
oven. But the cheese? Parmesan, and freshly 
grated, it should be; but good English or 
American it may be. Or mix the two. Use 
half in the sauce and the remainder for dredging 
the surface of the tomatoes. A sparing hand is 
needed in adding salt; many cheese dishes are 
spoilt by an excess of it. There is nothing like 
*Cerebos”” for freedom from lumps, and it is 
nourishing into the bargain. 

TOMATOES AND EGGS 

can be blended in many ways. Try this; it 
tastes well and looks very inviting. The 
tomatoes should be cooked and sieved; they 
may be steamed on a plate in a potato steamer 
or baked; take the pulp and season it with salt 
and pepper and just a pinch of sugar; the 
latter is a real help in tomato cookery; and put 
in some herbs, of the kind used for ordinar 
veal stuffing; or parsley only if pigtomell. 
Now spread out on a flat dish. Have boiled a few 
eps in the ordinary way until soft, take the 

ells off and stick the eggs in the tomato bed ; 
four to half a pint of sauce are the average 
proportions. Any cooked bacon there may be 
(or fat ham answers) should be cut in thin 
slices, then subdivided into squares, and coated 
with crumbs; these give the necessary garnish 
and a more substantial tone to the dish; after a 
few minutes in the oven serve with or without 
a border of crisp toast, or fried bread, in dainty 
shapes. 

At this point I want to sing the praises of 
the well-known dish of rice, fish, and eggs, that 
goes by the name of kedgeree; it is adinirably 
adapted for breakfast and is quickly prepared. 
Hardly any two people will make it just on the 
same lines. The differences, however, mainly 
consist in the varying proportions of fish and 
rice, and the nature of the sexsoning ; some 
will argue that cayenne is essential; others 
that mustard must creep in; then. here and 
there, the assertion that cream or milk in addi- 
tion to butter is needful meets us. With so 
many opinions one cannot be didactic. The 
following, however, will be found a very nice 
recipe :— 

KEDGEREE. 

Take t lb. of rice that has been boiled and 
dried, 4 1b. of cooked white fish, flaked, all skin 
and bone being removed ; two eggs, boiled hard ; 
1} oz. of butter, a saltspoonful of salt, half as 
much white pepper, cayenne and nutmeg, mixed, 
and a saltspoonful of freshly mixed mustard. 
Melt the butter in a stewpan, then stir the rice 
in, then the fish and the seasonings; cut the 
whites of the eggs in dice and add them, with 
one of the yolks cut up, and blend well; pile 
and serve hot, the yolk of the second egg being 
passed through a coarse sieve, ready to sprinkle 
In a golden shower on the top. To save time 
the latter process inay be omitted, but it is 
worth notice, if only for a change. The intri- 
cacies of rice boiling must be detailed on another 
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occasion. A modicum of dried haddock is liked 
by many, and then the salt must be reduced; 
and, whatever the fish, see that it be cooked in 
some way that shall secure firmness; if boiled, 
it must be well drained. 

But my main object in introducing this dish 
is to bring to notice another of the same class that 
should be welcomed as a novelty. Being minus 
rice, it, of course, cannot be called kedgeree, so I 
have entitled it 


TOMATO AND MACARONI PYRAMID. 

The macaroni is to be boiled, and double the 
weight of cooked fish allowed. Supposing six 
ounces altogether; melt an ounce of butter in 
& saucepan, and stir in the two ingredients, with 
a little salt and pepper and a hint of nutmeg 
and cayenne; or, in place of the latter, some 
mustard, or a dust of curry powder; but re- 
member to moisten the macaroni after cutting 
it up, with a little milk or cream, then there is 
no fear of its toughening in the pan ; when hot, 
beat in the yolk of an egg, and pile up, after 
stirring for a minute, pyramid fashion, and 

arnish with some slices of cooked tomato. 
ut of many ways, that of slicing them, then 
grilling or baking, may be advised ; or they can 
be fried crisply. When the interior is required 
for other purposes, the outer portion of the fruit 
may be reserved for this dish. Again, tomatoes 
may be put in the mixture, and sprigs of parsley 
used for garnish. The addition of the raw egg 
will result in a more digestible dish than when 
a hard boiled one is used. But those who can 
take hard eggs with impunity may ring endless 
variations on the one base. The pile of fish and 
macaroni, enriched, if you please, by a morsel 
of salmon or lobster, although white fish is more 
usually employed alone, may be garnished round 
with slices of egg, overlapping, and a little thick 
tomato sauce on the top will give a delightful 
piquancy and colour. 
eferring again to steamed tomatoes, not a 
very familiar dish I am inclined to think, I 
would add that they are worth attention as an 
accompaniment to joints of lamb or veal, both 
roast and boiled. They are very little trouble; 
simply place them in a saucer or plate to retain 
the juice should they break, and see that the 
water simmers steadily under the steamer the 
whole time. 

“Toasts ’’ are not made enough of in some 
houses, but nothing more effectually helps to 
solve the problems connected with cold mutton, 
though there is hardly anything under the head 
of fish, flesh, and fowl that cannot be pressed 
into the service. 

UNION TOAST 


is made by combining eggs, tomatoes, and cold 
meat; grasp the principle, and the recipe should 
suggest dozens of others. Allow an egg for 
each tomato; first skin the fruit, after dropping 
it into very hot water and then into cold ; slice 
and put it over the fire with seasoning and a 
teaspoonful of vinegar to each one, also a morsel 
of butter; as soon as pulpy, beat the egg in, 
removing the pan from the fire ; then stir in your 
meat, minced,enough to make the whole asuitable 
consistence for spreading ; the veriest scrapings 
of a ham bone, with a bit of veal or mutton, will 
come in, ‘and anything in the poultry line is 
delicious, bacon or ham being added ; the thing 
is to make all hot, without letting the tempera- 
ture reach the boil; fiavour the neat, without 
hardening it ; spread on toast. 

Whether the toast be pf the ordinary kind, or 
fried bread be used, let it be served the moment 
it is ready, hosts of these little snacks being 
nothing if not piping hot. I have some nice 
fritters in view for our next chat. 


Procress.—Impatience is one of the chief 
hindrances to progress.—Comte Tolstoi. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 

‘“‘ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 

strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 

give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;’ it is the Queen 


cf remedies.” 
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A VALUABLE DISCOVERY 
DESCRIBED. 
THE WAY ITS VALUE IS BEING TESTED. 


Do not use drugs, medicines, and so-called 
curatives, SBRCY  HBNA 

What! Is there any other means by which 
tone and vigour can be promoted, and the rosy 
cheeks natural to health restored ? 

Certainly. There is a valuable discovery that 
meets your case entirely. 

But what if I have much and hard work to do? 

It is no matter whether physical or mental 
labour is meant, or even if an excess of either 
has to be accomplished, causing undue jaded- 
ness and tiredness, with disinclination for further 
effort or exertion—in any case the discovery 
referred to will be of inestimable service to you. 

Ah! but I want something that is pleasant 
and nice, not nasty or unpleasant, nor, on the 
other hand, sickly and insipid. Have you this ? 

Yes! your needs can be satisfied to the letter. 
The evidence of medical men and the public is 
conclusive on this point. 

What does this evidence prove ? 

It proves that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
Food Beverage possesses nutrient, restorative, 
and vitalising properties, which have hitherto 
been non-existent. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, and 
can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and wonder- 
ful food beverage, prepared from Kola, Cocoa, 
Malt, and Hops. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

But the expense ? 

You can try it free of expense. Merit alone 
is what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and 
post paid. There is no magic in all this. It is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is 
done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not 
sickly or insipid like the ordinary cocoa 
extracts; on the contrary, it has a pleasant and 
distinct flavour all its own, and which is much 
liked. It has all the refreshing properties of 
fine, well-inade tea, but with a hundred times 
its nourishment. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 9d. 
and 1s. 6d. tins, of all grocers, chemists, and 
stores. Sole VProprietors:—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, Cannon-street, 
London, I.C. 


“Wer admit that as a body tectotallers enjoy 
probably a higher average of health, and have a 
better expectation of life, than an equal number 
of their neighbours who use alcohol, including 
among the latter both moderute and excessive 
drinkers "— The Times. 


Tracner: “John, what are your boots made 
of?” Boy: “Of leather, sir.” Teacher: 
‘‘ Where does the leather come from?” Boy: 
‘From the hide of the ox.” Teacher: ‘ What 
animal, therefore, supplies you with boots and 
shoes, and gives you meat to eat ?”’ Boy: “* My 
father.” 


Aw Irishman appeared at his work one day 
with his eyes blackened, his clothes torn, and in 
a gencral used-up condition. ‘ Where have 
you been?” he was asked. ‘ Shure,” he said, 
“and I’ve been to a wedding.” ‘* You mean 
you have been to a wake?” ‘No, it was a 
wedding. As I went in I met a man with a 
long-tailed coat and lavender trousers. ‘ Who 
are you?’ says TIT. ‘fam the best man,’ says 
he; and after events proved that he told the 
truth.” 
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EVERY WOMAN SHOULD VISIT 


THE NURSING EXHIBITION. 


SP, MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, CHARING CROSS, 


MONDAY, JUNE Ist, to SATURDAY, JUNE 13th. 
WILL OPEN MONDAY, JUNE ist, at 2.30 p.m. 


JUNE 4, 1896. 


THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY will perform from 2.80 to 6 pm, 


On the following days the Exhibition will be open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. each day, except Wednesdays & Saturdays, when it will close at 6 p m. 


A NURSING CONFERENCE 


Will be‘held on JUNE 3rd, 4th, and 5th, and Demonstrations of 
THE NEW SHADOW PHOTOGRAPHY (RONTGEN RAYS), 


And many other attractions. 


THE PIERROT BANJO TEAM 


Will perform on JUNE 3rd, 6th, 10th and 13th, from 8 to 11 p.m., and 


* PWO CONVERSAZIONES * 


Will be held on the two former dates. 


THE FAVISTOCK ORCHESTRA, 


Under the direction of Mr. Basu Axtnavs, F.C.V , will perform every afternoon (except Monday) from 3 to 6, and every evening (except 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) from 7 to 10. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION :—Opening Day (3 to 6) 2s., after 6 o’clock and following days, 1s. 
ae Ss. each; to admit Three, 128. 6d. Tickets 


To be obtained from the Banjo Studio, 


Tickets for the Conversaziones (June 3rd and 6th), 
for the Evenings of June 10th and 13th, 3s. each ; to admit Three, 7s. 6d. 


59 Piccadilly ; Tree’s, 304 Regent Street, W.; St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross, W.C.; and the 
Secretary, Nursing Record Offices, 11, Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


All further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


Nursing Record Offices, 11, Adam Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


THE NURSING EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Every lady should try to find an opportunity 
the Nursing Exhibition at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross, before it 
It is, of 
course, peculiarly interesting to trained nurses, 
and to those ladies who, as clergymen’s wives, 
or otherwise specially concerned with caring for 
the poor, are from time to time called upon to 
consider the means that exist of alleviating 


for visiting 


closes on the 18th of this month. 


sickness. But to most of us there comes some- 


times the sad necessity of caring for an invalid, 
and the exhibition is full of interest even for the 


casual visitor. Inordertoadd to the attractions, 
the admirable band of the Royal Artillery per- 


forms every day from 2.30 to 6, and the Pierrot 
Banjo Team on June 8rd, 6th, 10th, and 138th, 
On June 3rd, 4th, and 5th there 
is to be a Nursing Conference, at which a number 
of interesting papers will be read, including one 
by Mrs. Bedford Fenwick on the Nursing of our 
Soldiers, in which she believes there is great 
need for reform. The Nursing Conference can 
be attended separately from the exhibition. On 
two days, June 3rd and 6th, there are to be 


from 8 to 11. 


conversaziones with special attractions. The 
exhibition is open daily from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
except on the days named above, when it keeps 
open to 11, and Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when it closes at 6. 

The large hall and another room of consider- 
able size are fully occupied with the exhibits. 
Commencing on the left hand as you enter you 
find first of all the organisation exhibits. There 
are dolls dressed to represent different hospital 
“sisters,” ‘“ staff nurses,’ and “ probationers,” 
each complete. The sister has, perhaps, the 
embroidered towel that is reserved for the 
doctor’s use; the ‘staff nurse” stands with 
her temperature chart; the “‘ probationer” holds 
her ordinary ward towel; and each of them is 
decorated with the medal of the Royal British 


Nurses’ Association, the design being carried 


out in bronze for ordinary members and in 
silver for members of the General Council. 


Amidst the dolls dressed to show these various 
uniforms will be noticed black male and female 
‘“‘ probationers”” and Nurses of the Univer- 
sities’ Mission in Zanzibar. Amongst other 
uniforms is shown that of the Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee Nurses—that body of nurses for the 
poor to whose support the Queen gave the 
£50,000 collected by the daughters of: her 
Their dress 


Empire to celebrate her jubilee. 
is not at all pretty. It consists of a blue and 
white narrow striped galatea dress, with a large 
apron of dark holland, a very dark blue serge 
cloak, and a close hood-like blue straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a silk kilting. 

The more general appliances come next. 
Amongst them is a capital nursing tray designed 
by Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, containing a medicine 
glass, a minim measure, a jug of water to add 
to the medicine, and a bowl to wash the glass in 
for each fresh patient. The great stress that is 
laid, nowadays, upon keeping the air with its 
great load of injurious aiarobed away from an 
open wound is shown in the provision of air- 
tight glass vessels for sponges for operations ; 
glass tables with tops opening to hold all the 
instruments and dressings until the moment 


they are wanted; and even operating beds of 


glass set into a thin framework of metal, so as 
to be as clean as possible. 

The Homeopathic Hospital contributes a 
number of the most interesting exhibits, and 
amongst them is the grim, and yet in one sense 
pleasing, show of elegantly-embroidered palls 
and shrouds. The poor especially lay so much 
stress upon the treatment of their dead that it 
must greatly minimise the shock to find their 
poor bodies thus carefully treated in a hospital 
when life departs. 

Then there come all the latest devices in 
gowns for different kinds of complaints. Those 
for operations of one kind opening at the side; 
others, specially intended for burns, opening in 
all manner of unforeseen places and tied with 
white ribbon. After this come the appliances 
for treating various diseases, arranged in a very 
systematic and orderly fashion. There are 
Leiter’s tubes made into caps so as to keep the 
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head continuously surrounded by a streain of 
cold water, or hot water if required, shown by 
the National Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis. 
There are all the instruments required for 
tracheotomy, from the Throat Hospital, and a 
model of a child in a tent after such an opera- 
tion, with a peculiar kind of bronchitis kettle 
diffusing steam into the structure. It is inter- 
esting to learn that poultices for chest com- 
plaints are now quite out of fashion, and to see 
the jackets of medicated cotton wool and 
flannelette, designed to keep the chest warm 
in place of the poultices, while along a tube 
projecting into the bed there are hung buckets 
full of ice to reduce the general temperature. 

There are some very interesting models of 
entire wards, amongst them an exact copy of 
the ‘‘ Marie Ward ” at Charing Cross Hospital— 
the children’s surgical ward, with the little 
ones in bed, and the nurses and sisters seated 
at the centre table or placed about amidst the 
beds. The pictures on the walls, including a 
portrait of the Duchess of Edinburgh, are as 
exactly copied as the smallest details of the 
nurses’ uniforms. The Homeopathic Hospital 
again is to the fore with a model of its trache- 
otomy ward for children, all the little figures 
being dressed in red serge smock frocks, which 
are purchased by the hospital out of the prize 
money awarded to it for the excellence of its 
exhibition at the Chicago World’s Fair. Then 
there come all sorts of splints, including per- 
forated zinc ones for the finger; one witha 
balance weight for hip joint disease, and many 
other similar devices. 

There are a considerable number of trade 
exhibits in the second room, all having been 
admitted as approved for use in sickness by 
nurses. Amongst them are several of the best 
known adjuncts to the treatment of disease, 
such as Cadbury’s cocoa for nutrition and 
Sanitas for disinfection. Amongst the novelties 
in this direction will be seen a baby-holder, 
which fastens round the nurse’s waist and 
shoulder, so that the child cannot be dropped 
by the most careless nurse, and a form of dress 
for a baby, allowing all the usual garments to 
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be put on at once; more than one sort of 
bedstead which allows of the patient being 
lifted so that the linen can be changed or the 
position can be altered for the permanent 
invalid without inconvenience or difficulty; a 
safety pin that fastens on both sides of its head: 
a milk sterilizing saucepan in which the milk 
is heated by steam alone; and an renin 3 
provided with a hook to fasten on the shoulder 
when not in use. A great number of other 
original and interesting articles will also be 
found in the rooms. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


By Lucire Heaton ARMSTRONG. 
Author of ‘Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“‘ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 

ON MOURNING. 


Tue fashions of mourning have altered a good 
deal of late years, and it may be useful to go over 
the changes which have taken place. The 
periods of mourning have been a good deal 
shortened of late, and people do not take so 
much trouble about half-mourning as they used 
to not so many years since. Mourning used to 
be a very lengthy business in the days when I 
was a child. I remember how abepy we 
plunged into black on the death of some far-off 
relative, and by what gentle gradations of 
neutral tints we gradually left it. There were 
horrible black and white baréges, which used to 
tear whenever we indulged in a game of play; 
there were prim shepherd’s plaid silks, and 
mauve and grey dresses to be worn before we 
might venture to go back to bright colours. 
People nowadays wear mourning in a much more 
business-like fashion. They do not wear black 
a day longer than they can help, and they leave 
it off in a way that is simply spasmodic. You 
see them in deep mourning one day, and in 
coloured clothes the next—the warm weather 
comes suddenly, or they are going away from 
home, or they have to get something new for a 
wedding—any of these circumstances makes an 
excuse, and we hear no more about mourning 
dresses. The wearing of diamonds is another 
innovation ; gold and silver and coloured stones 
are put aside as formerly, but a few simple 
diamond ornaments are allowed even in widow’s 
mourning. Single stone ear-rings may be worn, 
and a small diamond brooch, but anything more 
would be considered in bad taste. 

There is far less white worn in deep mourning 
than used formerly to be the case. The French 
never admit a gleam of white to enliven the 
sombre effect of their widows’ gowns, and I am 
inclined to think that a soft frill of black chiffon 
is in much better taste than our traditional edge 
of white crépe or lisse. Black crape is very 
much worn at present, for black is so much 
used for ordinary wear that crape is absolutely 
necessary in order to make a distinction between 
people who are in mourning and people who are 
only wearing black from choice. 

A plain black dress is worn on every possible 
occasion—it is even admissible at a wedding, 
providing that the bonnet and other accessories 
of the toilette are light; so that crape has 
become the only badge of the mourner, the only 
means whereby she can signify that she is in 
the world, but not of it, for the time being. 
Crape is used in a much more artistic fashion 
than formerly; it is really artistic when 
used in a mass instead of being applied in 
straight bands and tucks. An entire dress of 
crape is somewhat esthetic in effect, the long, 
straight lines are singularly becoming to the 
figure, and give a great appearance of grace. 
Crape sleeves are extremely pretty, and these 
are often worn, even when the bodice is made 
of some other material, the drooping puff, the 
gigot, or Elizabethan sleeve, looking equally well 
when carried out in crape. Evening dress for a 
widow is sometimes made almost entirely in 
Crape, or in dull black silk mixed with panels or 
bands of this material. The bodice is cut out 
in a small square, and the space filled in with 
tucks or folds of black chiffon. Sometimes the 
bodice is cut V shaped, and edged with a fichu 
of black chiffon, the sleeves being set in a single 
putt to the elbow, and edged with a pleating of 
the chiffon. I have dealt with crape chiefly as 
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relating to widows’ mourning, because widows 
have to wear it so much longer than any other 
class, but in my next article I hope to deal with 
the subject on more general principles, giving 
rules for the correct period of mourning in 
various cases. 


PRESERVES. 


(Conclusion.) 


Jams require the same care and attention in 
the boiling as marmalade; the slightest degree 
of burning communicates a disagreeable empy- 
reumatic taste, and if they are not boiled 
sufficiently they will not keep. That they may 
keep it is necessary not to be sparing of sugar. 

Raspberry jam.—Pick a sufficient quantity 
of fresh ripe epee gathered on a ary day ; 
mass them, and pass them through a ‘wicker 
sieve ; to one pint of the pulp adda pound of 
loaf sugar, pounded or broken small; put the 
whole into a preserving pan over a clear fire. 
When it begins to boil skim it well and stir it 
for half an hour, taking care not to let it burn. 
When done, put it into small pots, cut some 
i of paper round to the size of the pot; 

ip them in brandy, and lay them on the jam ; 
also tie another paper over the pot. Some add 
a little red currant juice to the raspberries, but 
this will demand some more sugar ; others add 
a little honey to make it richer. 

Strawberry jam and barberry jam are made 
in the same manner. The sugar used may first 
be clarified ; add one-sixth of currant juice. 

White gooseberry jam.—This is a homely pre- 
paration, but very useful where there are 
children. It is made as the last, only the 
gooseberries, which should be quite ripe, must 
be well boiled, until they begin to break. Each 
pound of fruit requires a pound of sugar, and 
the gentle boiling must be continued till the jam 
is of the right consistence. Red gooseberry 
jam is made in the same way. oww« 

Currant jam may be made the same way. 


The months whenjams and jellies are usually 
made are June and July. They should be 
examined in August to see if there be any ten- 
dency to fermentation, or any mouldiness ; if so, 
they must be re-boiled and prepared over again. 
In warm seasons this is very liable to happen. 

To preserve damsons for pics.—Take equal 
weight of fruit and clarified sugar. If any of 
the damsons are broken, boil them first some 
time in sugar; then add the whole quantity of 
fruit, and boil till it jellies; pot, and tie paper 
over. 

Fruit jeles.—These are compounds of the 
juices of fruits combined with sugar, concen- 
trated by boiling to such a consistence that the 
liquid, upon cooling, assumes the form of a 
tremulous jelly. Vegetable jelly is a distinct 
principle existing in fruits, which possesses the 

roperty of gelatinising when boiled and cooled: 

ut it is a principle entirely different from the 
gelatine of animal bodies, although the name of 
jelly, common to both, sometimes leads to an 
erroneous idea on that subject. Animal jelly, or 
gelatine, is glue; whereas vegetable jelly is rather 
analogous to gum, though different from it, and 
not nearly so nutritious as animal jelly or gela- 
tine. In preparing vegetable jellies, it is neces- 
sary to guard against boiling them too long, 
since this destroys their property of gelatinising, 
and they then assume the appearance of muci- 
lage or gum; and this accident is most likely to 
occur when the quantity of sugar is too small 
to absorb the water of the juice. Jellies are all 
made on the following principle :— 

Currant jelly.—The usual method of obtaining 
the juice is to bruise the currants, and pass 
them through a sieve, but then it is apt to be 
turbid and thick. A better mode is to warm 
the fruit by steaming it, or by putting it, closely 
covered, into a slow oven; the juice will then 
flow from it without much pressure. Put it now 
in the preserving pan on the fire to boil, in 
order to evaporate some of the water, let it boil 
a quarter of an hour, then take it off, skim it, 
and pass it through a flannel bag to render it 
clear; add sugar to it in the proportion of 
14 lbs. of refined sugar to one pint of the juice, 
and put this on the fire to simmer very gently, 
until, by dipping a spoon in the jelly and again 
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raising it, the jelly becomes stiff, then the boiling 
is sufficient. Take it now off the fire, and let it 
stand till the scum has collected on the surface, 
remove this, run the whole through a hair sieve, 
and put the clear jelly into pots. When cold, 
cover the surface with jelly paper score in 
brandy. What remains on the sieve will do to 
make pies, or mix with any common jam ; and 
the jelly will be more delicate if no squeezing 
is employed. A small proportion of raspberries 
will improve the flavour. 


CHECKMATE TO DEATH! 
RHEUMATIC FEVER THREE TIMES. 


A LocaL correspondent had an interview with 
Mrs. Owen Firmager, of ‘The Chart,” Limps- 
field Common, Surrey, who told the story of her 
plucky stand against death. 

* You must understand,” she said, ‘that for 
years I have not been strong. I have had 
rheumatic fever three times. The first attack 
occurred sixteen years ago, and until this last 
year, when I learned the cure, I did not know 
what it was to be 
really free from rheu- 
matism. It is five 
years since the second 
attack occurred, and 
that left me much 
worse than the first. 
I lost the use of my 
arm—the left arm, 
same side as the 
heart,—and was con- 
stantly subject to 
is acute rheumatic 
fz pains. But the third 
‘“, and worst attack was 
two years ago. I was 

™ in bed for months 
‘Lost the use of my arm.” and endured terrible 
agony. 

“Yes,” added a neighbour, ‘she could not 
bear anyone even to walk across the room, and 
doctors said that, even when the fever left her, 
she would be a life-long invalid.” 

Mrs. Firmager, continuing, said, ‘When I 
was at last able to come downstairs, my joints 
were swollen and the pains weie such that I 
could do nothing. I gave up medicine, because 
I could not see that it did me any good, and the 
eg said there was nothing that would do me 
good.” 

. “ What was it then that brought about your 
cure ?” 

The good woman rose from her seat,. and, 
stepping nimbly across the room, reached down 
a box. ‘Those,’ she said; “Dr. Willians’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. They cured me! I 
read in a newspaper several cases similar to my 
own in which they had wrought wonderful cures, 
and I made up my mind to try them as a last 
resource. -I found relief before the second box, 
and in three months I was able to walk to the 
adjoining village of Westerham, to the astonish- 
ment of all my friends. I am quite well now 
and have not the slightest sign of relapse.’’ Mrs. 
Firmager’s story was borne out by two neigh- 
bours, one of whom gave information in regard 
to a second wonderful cure that had taken 
place in the same village. It was that of a 
young woman in her teens, living in the same 
village, whose friends believed she was in ‘‘a 
galloping consumption,”’ but who, since taking 
the Pills, has become quite well and hearty. In 
place of their former bloodless appearance, her 
cheeks have the glow of health. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People have, indeed, a 
reputation among the highest and lowest in the 
land, owing to the wonderful cures they have 
effected in rheumatism, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, rickets, chronic erysipelas, con- 
sumption of the bowels and lungs, anwmia, pale 
and sallow complexion, weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitation, pains in the back, female 
weakness, and hysteria. These Pills are genuine 
only with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and are sold by chemists and 
by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, I:.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or six for 13s. 9d. They are a tonic—the only 
tonic pill—not a purgative. 
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Our Open Columns. 


‘The Editor does not hold herself responsible for | 


the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


TRUTH TELLING OR VICIOUSNESS ? 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Deak Mapam,—The letter of your correspon- | 
dent, P. E. Moulder, opens up a very interesting | 


subject, and one that is constantly coming before 
us in these latter days. 

It seems to me that the unprejudiced mind 
will have little difficulty in deteemining 
a book is written nb the poe cal 
up a wrong or whether as an ap 
lowerimpulses. Instinct alone should be enough 
to enlighten the reader on this point. Having 
read a book carefully through, ask yourself if 
+he writer had a moral purpose before him when 
writing it, and, if so, what was that purpose ? 
Think the matter over, quietly and fairly, and 
you will soon acquire the habit of forming a just 
estimate as to the intentions of your author. 
‘The method of expression will usually reveal 
whether an “unveiled” is introduced 
gs ® necessary and useful exposure of evil, or 
aneely with a view to the gratification of 

unhealthy instincts. 

It is useless to fly to newspaper columns for 
enlightenment; criticism is a lost art, and would 
seem nowadays to have no established canons. 
I recently read two reviews of the same book— 
the first highly approved its moral p se, but 
vilified its style; the second, on the other hand, 
-denied that the writer had any p se at all, 
and devoted half a column to a sclogy of the 
li merit of his work! Such criticisms 
-could not fail to be productive of considerable 
amusement to the author, even were he ignorant 
.of the average incompetency of the critic. 

It is not a matter of ‘‘ I like this book” or ‘I 
don’t like this article’; the question is, ‘‘ Has 
the author a purpose and a meaning, and, if so, 
what is it?’ The reader should at least try to 
acquire the habit of allowing for his own “ per- 
‘sonal equation ”’ ! 

The reviewer who summed up “Tess” as 
‘brilliant but obscene ’’ had evidently either 
anissed the moral of the book or was determined 
that his public should do so. Where in litera- 
ture can be found a more tragic and convincing 
scene than that in which Tess, wro against 
her will, and emphatically pure in soul, confesses 
her “sin” to Angel Clare, who has deliberately 
and of choice on one occasion incurred a similar 
experience? Of his own real guilt he thinks 
not at all; while the “‘shame”’ of the foully 
betrayed Tess causes him to shrink from her in 
horror and disgust. Could there be a more 
telling representation of the effect of the differ- 
ing standard for the woman and the man—and 
of the moral consequences of its shameful 
injustice ? a. Clare, brought up to believe 
in that standard, seems liter 
difference between justice and injustice, right 
and wrong; and this is no doubt the case of 
many men similarly educated. 

It is impossible to  _ 
treatin detail the various 
works which might be 
put to the test of the 

uestion which heads 
this letter, but I should 
like to say a word with | 
regard to the books 
written by women with | 
the object of ventilating | 
their age-old wrongs. | 
‘The fate of such books 
at the hands of male 
critics is a oom ae 
clusion; the animus of | 

the reviewer varies di- | K FAT 
rectly as the truthful- | P 
ness of the woman | — 
writer. A clear, unvar- 
nished statement of the | 
historic grounds on | 
which male sovereignty | 
rests is not a pleasant | 
thing for man to face | 
when encountered either | 
in a magazine article or | 


of showing 
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‘a novel, and accordingly, when he meets such a 

statement, either in fact or in fact-revealing 
fiction, he “goes for” it, brands it as ‘the 
latest outbreak of the New Woman,” or 
| “ shrieking Maenad,” or any other familiar and 
hackneyed term of abuse that happens to occur 
to him. If, in addition, he can tack on the 
adjective ‘ immoral” or “filthy” so much the 
better ! 

It is certainly “ not fair” to sum up a work 
in a single insulting epithet, but, according to 
the etiquette of newspaper criticism, this pro- 
ceeding is quite permissible if the reviewer 


| author in question. 

I do not wish to oor that there exist men 
who are less influenced by sex bias, and who 
are willing to criticise a woman’s work fairly, 
and to give her an equal chance with them- 
selves, but I think it will be admitted that these 
are the exceptions which prove the rule. The 
weary battles of so many years sufficiently 
evidence this fact. 


for a woman to say what she thinks; she must 


disapproval (so much harder to , and in 
many cases perpetual and unremitting hin- 
drance and discouragement, kept up in the hope 
that she will some day abandon her cherished 
aims, and become “ like other people.” Those 
of us who have borne this—or have seen our 
loved ones bear it—alone can know how bitter 
the conflict may be. 

I much hope that other correspondents of the 
‘“‘SignaL” will take up this matter in detail, as 
such an interchange of opinions may be ve 
helpful. Apologising for the length to whic 
this letter has run,—Truly yours, 

‘‘ ScHoLA CANTABRIGIENSIS.” 


SHOULD ENGLAND GO TO WAR FOR 
ARMENIA ? 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—Deeply as I sympathise with the 
unparalleled wrongs of the Armenians, and 
utterly as I loathe the “unspeakable” per- 


advocating intervention on their behalf by 
armed force. 


principles—that to bring war in aid of an 


in its train than the 
It was, in fact, a veritable ‘“ casting out of devils 
through Beelzebub, the chief of the devils”! 

In the interests, therefore, of the Armenians 


happens to personally dislike the book or the | 


It is painful—at times an agonizing thing— | 
be prepared to disregard public opinion, home | 


petrator of them, I cannot go with some in | 


My own terrible experiences in | 
Bulgaria (as a Commissioner of Relief in 1877) | 
served to convince me—apart from my peace | 


oppressed people brings infinitely worse horrors | 
ersecutions themselves. | 


themselves, I would say any remedy rather than | 


war. 


What was needed, really, was only a good | 
understanding between England and Russia. | 
We lost that entente cordiale through the 


action of our statesmen, at Berlin, in 1878, 
when the Czar felt aggrieved at being robbed of 
much of the fruits of his victories, won at so 


| 
| 
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since then, Russia declines to ‘‘ take the chest. 
nuts out of the fire’’ to please England, or any 
other Power, and has made up her quarrel with 
the Turk. Hence the deadlock. Was it beyond 
the resources of our statesmen to overcome this 
deadlock? If so, it argues badly for their 
diplomacy or statesmanship. Once Russia and 
England are in accord—irrespective of all other 
Powers—and the Turk is absolutely helpless. 
He knows right well that, unless he complies 
with their wnited voices, the Cossack would 
promptly appear in Armenia “to answer for 
order.” 

It is the groundless, foolish jealousy of Russia 
that costs our country so much, and, at bottom, 
is responsible for the sufferings of the Armenians. 
Once get our people to understand this, and let 
us proceed to join hands with the Czar, and a 
very little ‘‘ moral suasion’’ will finally dispose 
of Turkish misrule and atrocities.—Yours truly, 

Wa. Jones. 


(late Secretary of the Peace Society). 
St. Bede’s Terrace, Sunderland. 


A TRANSPARENT mirror glass, recently intro- 
duced in Germany, reflects light on one side, 
from which it is practically opaque, while from 
the other'side it is transparent. It is proposed 
to use this type of glass for glazing windows in 
city residences, for, while it will not cut off 


| light or vision from the interior, it will prevent 


outsiders from seeing into a room. 
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ach, Costive- 

Ipitation of 

e Biliousness, &c., should avail 
themselves of this most excellent medicine, 

The WIND PI being purely Yege- 
table, Tasteless, and Mild and Tonic in their 
action, may be taken with perfect safety by 
the most cate of either sex. 

All Medicizie Vendors, at 1s. 134. and 2s. 9d. 
Post Free_ for .Q. or Stamps, from 
PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. a 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘*D.C.L.” 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘“‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills ane sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the srapeciant word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts wi 


hin cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD sayse ‘“‘HOVIS' 


risk. 


S FITTON and SON, 
BEWARE ! 


Highest Award at Food and Gookery Exhibition, Londoa, May, 1895. 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


is a grand ‘n-titution; 1 have almoet lived on it since 
T found it out.”’ 
6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 

The Public »re cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitationsof “* HOV 8 ” which, having 
met wi'h euch unprecedente success, in b- ing copied in manv instances ma ¢locely an cen be “one without 
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c. R. HALLETT, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


$8, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


London, W. 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 


G: RESSMAKER. 
Bpecialites a cevauie Ghee” eee and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 

§ &= fend for Price List 

® SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 

§ And giving universal satisfaction. 

3 The most approved ehape Knickerbo: kera fur Ladies, 
a 

: “KAL”rco. KNICKERS 
s Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 
S 311 Pot 18, AU: Woot_material~ from b+. 114. 
38 Eres: ‘KAL’ DEPOT, 


State size corset worn > 49, Emma Piace, Plymouth. 


Used and recommended by the following professional men : 

| Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C S., Brixton; Dr. FORSHAW, 
| ; LL.D., Ilkley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor; 
| | The EDITOR of The Family Doctor, Health. &c., &c. It cures 
Influenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. Nothing is so 
speedy and effective as KAPUTINE-—it never fails. If you suffer 
enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
and you will get a free sample, also name of nearest Agent. 


“*E.9) KAPUTIVE. UTD... WHNDRRSFTELD. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
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by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- | 


married to read.: No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 


may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 


ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, | 
Box Z, Spanish Place. Manchester Square, London, W., in | 


return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6, By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 
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| INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAJANT AND WANTED, 
ani Similar Matter. 
16 words fcr 1\s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane. Cove nt Garden, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Lelevhone No. 2,495. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propriztors, 


I.0.G.T “4 Home from Home” I.0.B. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & COMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
133 to 187, STAMFORD RTREET, 8.E. 
(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western way.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very con 
Bost for all parte of the Metropolis." Bingle Beds, le. 6d" 
or arts of the Metro 3 
; Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at correspondlagly low prices. 
| Special terms for parties of three or more; for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAOGOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA RIES. 


| 
| 
| Central, near Louvre. 
| 
| 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


arn teed SS, EAE Lely Somers 


| “ EVERSLEY,” 
| West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


BOARDING HOUSE. 
Terms inclusive. 


BoarpD AND RESIDENCE.—F or one 
from 35s to 24 guineas per week. 
| room, from 3 guineas to 44 guineas per week. 
' room 6s. FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprictress MI88 SEARL. 


n occupying a room, 
‘wo persons occupying a 
Per day, 


Ilfracombe, 


| THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
} FIRST-CLASS. 

| Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
| bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
| Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


_ COCKBURN 


ITEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
GLASGOW. 


| Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
' Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
1 Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths, 

ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
| Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


~ COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 


LONDON. 


| Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 64. 

| Note Address: 9410 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 

| Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 

| 

| 

| 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
| Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
| Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
| 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
| Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 

Claremont Road. 


FrOLKESTON E.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required, 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, lan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 


Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’" Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


a EDUCATIONAL. 


HiGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLEes-THoMas. 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 


Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meeting:—Highly success’ul Rpeaker, interspe-ned 
| Songs, &c., adiress—Mre. Walker, 477 I arking Koad, Plaistow, Kasex, 
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‘STRONGEST AND BEST. — Health. 


e 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa, 


OveR 140 GOLD ‘MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


6, <3: 
2 5 Ne 
————— — BS) 


bed BELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’ S IRISH LINENS 


In off Goods at the undermentioned cheap rates, WALPOLE BROTHERS’ object is to convince the public 
that they seek their confidence on good and peg sone eee and. to prove that they rank not only as 
BEST, but = THB CHBAPEST H USE IN THE T 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, from 1/11 per dozen. VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 

HEM-STITCHED DITTO, from 2/11 per dozen. = 6 each. 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 each. LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 per angie 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 per dozen. GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from 4d. p 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY IRISH oon DOUBLE KITCHEN RUBBERS AND C6OKs’ OLOT! H om 2/4 per doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per dozen. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 
Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application. 


W ALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, a, 


1766. 
89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Tr ORneer)s 102 KENSINGTON HIGH "STREET 
8&9 SUFFOLK STREET, ae 


UBL LIN. 18 BEDFORD a: BELFAST. 
& & 47 CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly ? 


If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. 


There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Tse Woman’s SicxaL keeps the busy woman in touch with ALL the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tae Woman's Sica gives all of the sPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tur Woman’s SIGNAL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


~ 


Tum Woman’s SicnaL also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 


Tue Woman's Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘“‘ WHAT TO WEAR ” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tow Woman’ s SIGNAL better known; say; by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it in his 


window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
ancien in letters, éc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Taz Manacsr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


= eS = 
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